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I 

PRESIDENTS  AND  FACULTIES  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  of  late  concerning  the 
organization  of  American  universities  and  the  functions  and 
relations  of  their  presidents  and  faculties.  The  earliest  I 
read  was  an  address  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in  the  Atlantic 
for  October,  1905;  and  the  latest  has  been  a  paper  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Tucker  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April,  1912. 
Between  these  two  have  come  articles  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell 
{Science,  March  23,  1906);  Frederick  P.  Keppel  (Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  October,  1910) ;  Charles  R.  Van  Rise 
{Science,  February  17,  1911);  President  Eliot,  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  December,  1911,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  Nor  is  this  list,  which  takes  no  notice  of  books,  by 
any  means  all-inclusive  even  of  articles.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
to  write  a  paper  new  in  substance,  or  point  of  view,  or  weight 
of  emphasis.  My  statements  are  personal  convictions,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  observations  in  this  and  other  lands,  or  out  of 
varied  services  in  state  universities.  Out  of  a  broad  field  I 
have  chosen  three  subjects  for  comment:  the  president,  the 
faculty,  the  American  state  university. 

Some  of  the  writers  in  this  discussion  assume  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  a  deplorable  condition  of  things.  Some  seem  to 
consider  the  president  as  naturally  against  his  teachers  rather 
than  naturally  their  friend.  They  tell  us,  too,  of  professors 
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gathering  behind  doors  to  conspire  against  him;  and  so  on. 
Quite  as  objectionable  is  the  spirit  shown  in  a  president’s 
address,  lately  published,  where,  out  of  the  midst  of  good 
things,  rumble  forth  warnings  to  professors.  Why  not  as¬ 
sume,  until  his  acts  show  the  contrary,  that  every  man  is 
going  to  do  his  duty  faithfully?  Why  can  not  presidents, 
deans,  and  professors,  working  together  on  one  campus,  keep 
the  peace  in  their  hearts  ?  Why  can  they  not  become  absorbed 
in  the  interests  of  the  institution?  Why  must  they  play  for 
position  against  one  another?  Obviously,  no  such  playing, 
or  plotting,  will  appear  where  ever)'  man  is  striving  to  his 
utmost  for  the  good  of  one  institution.  Some  of  these 
writers,  apparently  regarding  as  high  prerogative  the  power 
to  appoint  professors,  have  asked  at  length  who  shall  hold 
this  power.  Rather  should  it  be  asked,  who  can  render  best 
this  difficult  service. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  besetting  this  subject  would  disappear 
if  the  principle  could  be  firmly  laid  down  anywhere  that 
positions  in  faculties  shall  be  given  only  to  the  best  men  ob¬ 
tainable:  that  in  the  filling  of  positions  the  influence  of 
alumni,  trustees,  benefactors,  friends,  public  men — all  Chris¬ 
tendom — shall  count  for  nothing  unless  it  happen  to  get  be¬ 
hind  the  best  man:  that,  in  determining  what  makes  a  man 
best,  note  shall  be  taken  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  power 
first,  and  then  of  his  training  and  productiveness:  that  the 
search  shall  go  over  America  and  Canada  and  into  Europe, 
if  need  be. 

•  It  has  been  gravely  suggested  that  faculties  appoint  all 
university  teachers.  Now,  I  have  the  highest  faith  in  men. 
More  than  once  have  I  put  at  the  head  of  a  department  a 
dean  and,  with  his  aid,  added  teachers,  buildings,  books,  and 
costly  apparatus.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  to 
build  up  a  new  faculty  or  to  strengthen  an  enfeebled  one. 
But  with  the  highest  confidence  in  Professors  A,  B,  C, 
and  so  on,  I  have  less  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  acts 
in  faculty  meetings :  or  less  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  faculty 
meetings  than  in  the  individuals  that  compose  them.  Indeed, 
he  who  should  depend  upon  faculties  for  abiding  wisdom 
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of  enactment  would  be  a  marvel  of  inexperience.  Sometimes 
they  reach  the  cream  of  wisdom:  yet  their  tendency  every¬ 
where  is  towards  missing  the  worst  and  the  best.  Then,  why 
not  abolish  faculty  meetings?  Nay,  verily:  no  wise  man 
would  dream  of  such  a  thing.  What  places  they  are  for 
blowing  off  steam;  for  threshing  things  to  atoms;  for  finding 
out  who  among  your  colleagues  has  some  sense  and  who  has 
not;  for  marking  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing;  for  making 
resolutions  to  be  better;  and  so  on!  He,  therefore,  who 
should  withhold  from  a  faculty  freedom  of  speech  would  in¬ 
directly  destroy  one  of  its  functions;  while  he  who  should 
rely  upon  it  steadily  for  guidance  into  wisdom,  would  make 
a  serious  blunder.  Meanwhile,  these  assemblies  rub  the  teach¬ 
ers  together  and  against  president  and  dean,  while  fresh  air, 
so  to  speak,  is  blown  over  the  blood  of  the  university.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  breathing  apparatus  of  a  body  spiritual. 
After  thirty  years  of  experience  in  three  universities  as  pro¬ 
fessor,  dean,  president,  I  have  kept  the  highest  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  individuals — multitudes  of  them — in  the 
value  of  committees,  carefully  selected  and  given  power  to 
act;  but  not  an  amazing  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  faculties. 
Assembling  even  able  men  in  meetings  seems  often  to  bring 
all  down  to  jog-trot  average.  To  see  a  faculty  at  its  worst, 
set  it  to  threshing  out  a  new  system  of  grading,  and  mark 
the  result. 

But  a  president  that  does  not  crave  constant  guidance 
from  his  colleagues  is  not  qualified  for  his  place:  one  that 
does  not  have  frequent  faculty  meetings,  with  freedom  of 
speech,  makes  a  blunder.  Any  careful  president,  helped  in 
some  degree,  of  course,  by  faculty  discussions,  can,  with  his 
deans  and  chief  professors,  generally  find  the  way  to  wisdom. 

More  than  once  has  the  writer  got  letters  from  the  chief 
men  of  some  illustrious  faculty,  recommending  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  Dr.  X,  and,  in  the  nick  of  time,  has  heard  that  X,  while 
extraordinary  at  cramming  down  information  and  writing 
theses,  was  good  for  little  else.  Only  practise  in  hunting  for 
teachers  gives  ability  to  tell  what  are  the  qualities  that 
fit  one  for  this  or  another  for  that  position:  moreover,  be- 
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cause  of  growth  and  changes,  this  hunting  goes  on  continu¬ 
ously.  For  such  work  faculties  in  this  country  have  little 
skill,  training,  or  equipment,  whatever  may  be  customary  in 
England  or  Germany. 

For  recommending  teachers  unto  itself  a  university  can  not 
do  better  than  have  a  nominating  committee  of  three — the 
president,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  the  professor  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  involved.  Of  course,  the  professor  and  the  dean  would 
be  changed  according  to  the  subject  or  the  faculty  concerned : 
only  the  president  would  be  abiding.  Every  unanimous  vote 
from  this  committee  would  naturally  prevail.  But  it  being  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  positions  bearing  salaries  to  be  filled 
by  those  who  manage  the  finances,  the  trustees  must  appoint 
all  teachers  ultimately.  This  power  they  could  delegate  to  the 
faculties,  but  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  do  so,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  with  a  proviso  that  all  such  appointments  be  of  persons 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  nominating  committee. 

But  turning  from  questions  of  organization  that  others 
have  lately  discust,  let  us  consider  now  some  universities  of 
vast  importance  to  our  country,  but  not  well  understood  at 
home  or  abroad — American  state  universities.  The  writer 
has  examined  them  as  student,  professor,  dean,  president; 
every  one  of  them  of  foremost  rank  he  has,  at  some  time, 
visited;  and  he  has  compared  them  carefully  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  abroad  which  they  most  resemble — the  German  univer¬ 
sities.  For  Cousin’s  “  Report  on  public  instruction  in  Prus¬ 
sia  ”  shaped  many  things  in  early  times  in  Michigan;  and 
Matthew  Arnold’s  book  on  the  same  subject  has  not  been 
without  consequences  in  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Michigan 
and  Virginia,  in  things  concerning  public  education,  have  been 
the  most  copied  of  all  our  commonwealths. 

A  president  has  no  higher  privilege  nor  keener  pleasure 
than  to  get  promotion  for  worthy  colleagues;  but  this  means 
keeping  promotion  from  the  unworthy.  Who  shall  separate 
the  deserving  from  the  undeserving?  Certainly  we  might 
trust  as  wise  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  president,  the 
dean,  and  the  professor  closest  to  the  subject  taught  by  the 
person  under  consideration.  In  such  matters  careful  presi- 
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dents  consult  with  deans,  of  course,  and  generally  with  their 
wisest  professors  also.  But  where  growth  is  rapid,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  how  much  to  spend  for  raising  salaries,  how 
much  for  additional  teachers,  how  much  for  new  equipment, 
how  much  for  creating  new  departments.  Each  of  these  four 
things  is  essential :  not  much  can  be  done  for  any  one  of  them 
at  any  time:  something  must  be  done  for  each  one  all  the 
time.  In  such  matters,  one  would  never  look  to  faculties  for 
wisdom,  but  to  presidents. 

How  many  state  universities  (by  title)  are  there  on  the 
Continental  part  of  the  United  States?  There  is  none  in 
Massachusetts,  or  New  Hampshire,  or  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland.  But  the  answer 
depends  at  last  on  whether  you  would  or  would  not  count 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  having  state  universities. 
Counting  them  in,  you  get  forty-one;  or  thirty-nine,  other¬ 
wise.  Suppose  we  say  that  there  are  forty  bearing  the  name. 
Having  their  tap-roots  in  grants  of  land  which  the  general 
government  made  for  this  very  purpose,  they  hark  back  to 
states  as  mothers  and  to  the  nation  as  grandmother.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  the  spinal  vertebrae  of  a  system  of  state- 
national  education,  stretching  from  kindergartens  upwards 
and  outwards  to  many  institutional  extremities. 

What  we  owe,  for  fostering  this  policy,  to  the  founders  of 
our  government — to  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and 
others — it  would  take  us  far  afield  to  tell  of  here.  Students 
of  history  might  well  consult  Origin  of  American  state  uni¬ 
versities  by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  and  Reminiscences  of  James 
B.  Angell,  and  Jefferson  in  education  by  Henderson.  Under 
act  of  Congress,  past  in  1862  and  approved  by  Lincoln,  en¬ 
dowment  was  given  each  commonwealth  for  a  college  of 
agriculture.  Some  of  them  were  combined  with  the  state 
universities,  as  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  California; 
while  others  were  set  on  separate  foundations,  as  in  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Virginia.  This  dividing  of  the  loyalty  of  a 
commonwealth,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  disastrous.  We 
note  here  these  colleges  of  agriculture,  because  in  many  cases 
they  became  parts  of  state  universities,  thus  sending  down  a 
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third  root,  as  it  were,  into  the  loyalty  and  recurring  beneficence 
of  state  and  nation.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  only 
two,  or  (counting  New  York)  three  of  these  forty  universities 
(by  title),  are  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States;  while 
(save  in  Maryland)  they  appear  in  all  South  Atlantic  and 
Western  commonwealths.  The  oldest  of  them  is  in  Virginia, 
founded  in  1819  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  the  next  oldest  (1837) 
is  that  of  Michigan.  From  these  two  universities,  one  sowing 
in  South  Atlantic  regions  ideas  of  Jefferson,  the  other  inter¬ 
mingling  therewith  much  from  New  England  and  Germany, 
have  come  most  of  the  notions  that  have  molded  all  the  rest. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  co-educational. 

Of  the  universities  embracing  on  one  campus  the  college  of 
agriculture,  Wisconsin  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  type;  and 
Missouri  comes  next.  While  not  surpassing  all  the  rest 
at  every  point — by  no  means — these  two  have  less  to  correct 
and  more  of  finally  wise  policies  already  established.  Some 
others  have  larger  incomes;  but,  lacking  proper  standards  of 
admission,  they  have  many  ill-prepared  students;  and,  lack¬ 
ing  due  interest  in  public  education  below  and  wanting  strong 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  they  rest  on  schools  that 
are  uneven  in  organization,  methods,  and  training-power. 
Some,  following  tradition,  go  North,  or  South,  or  to  their 
alumni  for  instructors,  instead  of  going  intuitively  wherever 
the  best  may  be  found:  and  so  on.  But  all  this  is,  at  last,  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion. 

What  is  a  state  university  in  these  United  States?  How 
many  of  them  are  there  in  our  country  today?  How  many 
deserve  the  title?  These  questions  and  others  like  them  are 
not  new :  let  us  hope  for  something  new  in  the  answers  I 
shall  offer. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten,  that 
to  deserve  their  titles  these  institutions  must  be  universities : 
that  is,  they  must  give  the  highest  intellectual  training  and 
they  must  promote  research.  In  determining  what  is  meant 
by  “  highest  ”  we  must  measure  what  is  afforded  in  the  best 
training  places  hitherto  established  by  man;  and  “  intel¬ 
lectual  ”  must  be  understood  as  including  much  of  moral,  re- 
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ligious,  esthetic,  social,  industrial,  and  so  on.  If  from  some 
self-defensive  campus  come  the  reply  that  “  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,”  we  may  ask  whether  the  institution  is  truly 
longing  and  earnestly  trying  to  rise  to  its  title.  If  it  is,  and 
the  management  is  intelligent,  the  title  may  fairly  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  in  an  anticipatory  sense:  otherwise - ! 

But  when,  to  boast  themselves  of  numbers,  these  institutions 
accept  students  that  could  scarcely  enter  a  good  high  school, 
they  may  be  abodes  of  virtue,  or  sanctuaries  of  piety,  but 
universities  they  surely  are  not;  and  prefixing  the  word 
“  state  ”  does  not  make  them  so,  nor  erecting  buildings,  nor 
increasing  incomes,  nor  employing  teachers  of  many  titles. 
But  so  clearly  was  all  this  set  forth  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  Daniel  C.  Gilman  (see  two  articles  upon  him  by  President 
Butler  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  January, 
1901,  and  for  November,  1908)  that  more  about  it  here  would 
be  idle.  Obviously  the  state  university  (so-called)  that  ad¬ 
mits  students  poorly  prepared  trespasses  upon  territory  which 
it  should  jealously  guard  for  the  secondary  schools;  and,  more¬ 
over,  in  failing  to  maintain  right  standards  and  to  articulate 
exactly  with  schools  next  below,  it  belittles  its  dignity  as 
head  of  a  system  of  state  education  and  neglects  its  duty 
as  foster-mother  of  all.  Such  failures  are,  in  truth,  little 
short  of  criminal  offenses:  yet  many  state  universities  (so- 
called)  are  not  wholly  innocent  of  them.  Obviously  also 
their  presidents  must  study  closely  and  cherish  reverently  all 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  now,  for  the  training  of 
students  and  the  promotion  of  research,  for  both  of  which 
objects  they  must  constantly  strive. 

Most  definitions  of  these  universities  would  doubtless  recite 
the  fact  that  their  states  foster  them;  forgetting  the  fact,  or 
what  ought  to  be  one,  that,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compassed  by 
high  training  and  by  research,  they  foster  the  states  also,  in 
things  material  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  This  word 
“  spiritual  ”  I  use  as  including  many  of  the  intellectual, 
musical,  esthetic,  social,  moral,  domestic,  religious  functions 
of  mankind.  But  many  universities  (so-called)  are  building 
up  departments  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  trades-schools ! 
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Many  are  promoting  their  professional  schools,  but  are  re¬ 
maining  year  after  year  without  a  great  school  of  learning- 
for-its-own  sake!  Such  a  school  is  to  a  university  what  the 
spinal  column  is  to  the  body.  One  would  think  that  all 
men  had  learned  such  elements  in  the  anatomy  of  education; 
yet  near  New  York,  where  Columbia  has  been  correcting 
nobly  what  twenty  years  ago  was  a  similar  condition,  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  ancient  foundation  is  illustrating  today  how  like 
unto  a  body  of  faulty  spinal  column  is  a  university  that  huddles 
a  brood  of  professional  departments  about  a  weak  school  of 
academic  learning;  and  our  land  reeks  with  establishments  of 
high  titles  that  do  little  more  than  train  men  for  money-making 
callings. 

In  1809,  at  a  time  of  public  gloom,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
became  for  a  year  and  a  half  Minister  of  Education  for 
Prussia.  While  looking  assiduously  after  the  secondary 
schools,  he  founded,  as  head  of  all,  the  University  of  Berlin; 
nor  would  he,  even  at  a  time  of  public  distress,  cut  down 
in  the  new  programs  of  study  culture-studies.  Sixty  years 
later  Prussia  had  reached  strength  with  which  to  crush 
France  and  gather  about  herself,  in  one  mighty  empire,  all 
the  powers  of  Germany.  If  we  remember  that  in  this  half- 
century  Prussia’s  school  system  was,  perhaps,  the  best  on  earth, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  Humboldt’s  reforms,  as 
ultimate  cause,  much  of  the  praise  for  the  national  growth;  tho 
other  things  also,  no  doubt,  helped  on.  Humboldt’s  memo¬ 
rable  saying  ought  to  be  engraven  high  in  every  university: 
“  The  thing  is  not  to  let  the  schools  and  universities  go  on  in 
a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine;  the  thing  is  to  raise  the  culture 
of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  their  means.”  The 
translation  is  that  of  Matthew  Arnold  {Higher  schools  and 
universities  of  Germany,  pp.  49  and  204). 

Surely  it  is  the  function  of  a  state  university  to  set  forward 
the  spiritual  and  material  Interests  of  all  the  people  in  the 
commonwealth;  but  how  queerly  some  of  them  have  gone 
at  the  task!  Frequently,  the  immediately  fruitful  has  been 
preferred  to  the  finally  effective;  the  easy,  to  the  useful;  the 
customary,  to  the  needful;  the  plausible,  to  the  slowly,  but 
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surely  good.  Sometimes  traditions  have  been  observed  which, 
amid  modern  conditions,  it  is  good  to  abandon;  superstitions 
have  governed  that,  in  our  times,  ought  to  look  ridiculous. 
For  example,  how  widespread  today  is  that  old  superstition 
that  a  university  may  not  have  a  good  medical  department 
except  it  be  in  the  grime  of  a  great  city.  In  these  days  of 
towns,  villages,  and  country  houses;  of  telephones,  trolley- 
cars,  automobiles  (the  best  conveyance  for  the  sick),  and  good 
roads  everywhere,  one  would  expect  to  see  medical  schools 
moving  from  large  cities  into  the  smaller  university  towns. 
Such  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  may  have  within  an  hour’s 
comfortable  ride  40,000  people — within  two  hours’  ride,  twice 
that  number.  A  state  hospital  on,  or  near,  the  campus  can 
be  had  for  insistent  asking.  A  respectable  hospital,  excel¬ 
lent  laboratories  for  research,  and  fair  salaries  (say,  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  a  year)  would  draw  for  clinical  work  able 
young  men  that  prefer  assured  support  along  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  investigation  to  the  slavery  of  a  city  practise. 
Such  preference  would  be  itself  a  sign  of  innate  excellence. 
We  are  supposing  that  they  shall  not  practise  except  in  the 
hospital,  or  for  mercy,  or  for  scientific  ends.  What  is  prevent¬ 
ing  this  change  ?  Chiefly  an  old  saying  that  “  medical  schools 
must  be  in  cities  ”  and  another  that  “  the  teaching  of  medicine 
must  cost  nothing  for  salaries.”  In  changes  for  the  better 
here  Missouri,  under  the  leading  of  President  Hill,  is  getting 
ready  to  show  our  country  ere  long  something  worth  re¬ 
garding;  and  much  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  may  be 
seen  today  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  in  the  universities  of 
Michigan  and  Virginia. 

If  you  were  founding  a  state  university  in  a  commonwealth 
just  admitted  into  the  Union,  you  would,  no  doubt,  establish 
first  a  school  of  learning-for-its-own-sake;  and  you  would  fit 
the  least  requirements  for  admission  of  all  departments  exactly 
to  the  highest  attainments  within  reach  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  state,  nursing  upwards,  thru  examiners  and 
otherwise,  the  weaker  among  them  and  founding  new  ones. 
The  money  spent  by  many  a  university  (by  title)  in  teaching 
on  its  own  campus  students  ill-prepared  w^ould  more  than 
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support  examiners  enough.  Each  examiner  we  suppose  to 
travel  ten  months  or  more  a  year  among  schools  and  teachers’ 
institutes,  among  which  he  sows  constantly  the  best  ideas. 
He  should  be  a  peacemaker  whose  coming  is  hailed  every¬ 
where  by  principals,  trustees,  pupils,  townspeople.  About  two 
visits  a  year  he  ought  to  pay  to  every  high  school,  so  long 
as  he  serves,  and  thereafter  his  successor  ought  to  do  the  same : 
the  process  is  endless.  These  high  school  examiners  are 
modern  apostles  of  education:  every  state  university  ought  to 
have  enough  of  them  from  the  outset,  increasing  the  number 
as  fast  as  need  for  them  can  be  aroused.  What  salaries  should 
they  receive?  Good  salaries,  assuredly:  to  even  dream  of 
cheap  men  would  be  false  economy. 

Moreover,  you  would,  no  doubt,  provide  extension  lecturers, 
to  visit  the  people,  wherever  need  seemed  sorest.  Their  func¬ 
tion  is  to  spread  light  mixt  with  entertainment.  The  trustees, 
patrons,  friends,  teachers,  pupils,  buildings  of  the  public  schools 
form  in  every  community  a  nucleus  from  which  to  work. 
Such  nucleus  is  the  natural  starting  point,  seeing  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  belongs  to  the  system  of  state  education.  To  dream  now 
of  confining  education  to  the  immature  is  to  show  how  long 
tradition  can  hold  on.  The  fact  that  time  in  childhood  is  less 
valuable  for  wage-earning  and  that  it  is  easier  then  to  learn 
certain  things,  makes  it  a  golden  period  for  school  work;  but 
golden  also  for  learning  and  for  getting  inspiration  are  the 
evenings  and  holidays  of  maturer  life.  By  dextrous  presenta¬ 
tion,  bom  of  practise,  these  lecturers  for  maturer  people,  at 
their  homes,  can  sow  precious  ideas,  leading  to  better  living, 
wider  reading,  broader  outlook,  deeper  thought.  The  chief 
function  of  any  university  is  to  promote  research  and  to 
supply  a  training  that  can  not  be  readily  given  in  the  best 
schools  below;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  function  of 
a  state  university :  It  is  bound,  directly  or  vicariously,  “  to 
raise  the  culture  of  the  ”  whole  people  “  ever  higher  and 
higher,”  or  to  have  it  done.  Hence  I  am  advocating  the 
use  of  extension  lecturers  for  the  fully-grown,  an  everlasting 
service,  employing  only  the  ablest  men.  Is  this  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Humboldt’s  great  maxim?  But  why  should  the 
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state  university  provide  this  service?  Merely  to  raise  the 
service  to  its  utmost  efficiency.  In  short,  state  universities 
ought  to  do  whatever  they  can  do  better  than  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  system  of  public  education,  leaving  to  these 
other  institutions  everything  else  and  cherishing  them  heartily. 
Hence,  when  universities  accept  students  that  can  be  well 
taught  in  schools  below  they  commit  an  economic  as  well  as 
an  educational  sin.  For  a  university  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so 
expensive  that  no  work  should  be  done  there  that  can  be  done 
just  as  well  in  less  expensive  establishments;  and  for  it  to 
compete  with  these  establishments  is  hardly  being  to  them  a 
loving  foster-mother. 

But,  rate  them  as  you  may,  these  universities,  each  the  cap¬ 
stone  of  a  state  structure  of  schools,  form,  with  the  colleges 
of  agriculture,  a  system  of  state-federal  education,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere  on  earth.  To  help  make 
it  better  in  any  respect  is  an  ambition  that  might  inspire  any 
man  to  endeavor.  Moreover,  rate  them  as  you  may,  these 
universities  are  growing  in  power  and  efficiency  with  a  speed 
that  few  realize.  At  highest  rating  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
far  below  what  they  are  today.  What  they  are  today  will 
look  small  beside  what  they  will  be  twenty  years  hence. 
Would  to  Heaven  the  general  government  would  divide  them 
into  two  classes — universities  in  fact,  and  universities  by  state- 
conferred  titles;  and  so  likewise,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  the 
colleges  of  agriculture.  More  classification  than  this  I  surely 
would  not  recommend;  but  this  is  sorely  needed. 

How  about  legislatures  ?  Must  they  not  be  constantly 
courted  by  all  state  institutions?  By  no  means.  When  the 
writer,  on  becoming  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
announced  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  whole  commonwealth  seemed  to  applaud.  Even 
the  general  public  saw  that  a  man  apt  to  build  a  university 
aright  would  not  be  prone  to  nurse  legislatures.  Whenever 
such  service  is  needful,  it  is  easy  to  get  politician  friends,  any 
one  of  whom  can  far  outdo  the  ablest  university  president. 
But  when,  in  any  commonwealth,  the  army  of  school-teachers 
regard  the  university,  by  its  teachers’  college,  as  headquarters; 
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when  all  the  high  schools  look  to  it  as  alma  mater;  when 
physicians  deem  it  an  oracle  of  wisdom  in  teaching  medicine 
aright;  when  thru  their  papers  graduates  of  the  college  of 
journalism  are  instructing  the  people;  when  alumni  lawyers, 
sent  forth,  not  on  minimum  requirements,  but  on  largest 
learning  within  reasonable  reach,  are  adorning  bar,  bench, 
and  places  for  law-making;  when  hosts  of  soil-workers  con¬ 
sider  its  college  of  agriculture  as  almost  infallible;  then  legis¬ 
latures  will  leap  to  sanction  every  reasonable  wish  of  the 
university.  To  hasten  the  coming  of  that  time  is  one  of  the 
president’s  functions. 

What  sort  of  a  man  should  a  state  university  president  be? 
He  should  not  be  of  the  pastor  type.  Such  men,  as  heads 
of  colleges,  are  admirable;  their  function  is  to  lead  to  excel¬ 
lence  individual  souls:  higher  work  no  man  can  do.  But 
there  are  also  constructive  leaders  like  William  von  Humboldt, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  and  others  now  living.  Such  men  are 
specially  fitted  to  lead  state  universities.  Educational  chess¬ 
players  the  detractatory  may  call  them;  but,  in  truth,  they 
represent  education  shot  thru  with  statesmanship. 

What  can  state  universities  do  toward  teaching  religion? 
By  training  students  to  see  duty  broadly  and  do  it  faithfully 
they  can  get  at  the  core  of  all  true  religion.  Close  at  hand 
always  are  good  fields  for  social  and  Christian  work;  the 
town  nearby  is  full  of  churches;  the  Christian  associations 
for  young  men  and  young  women  can  be  brought  to  high 
efficiency,  if  only  there  be  strong  desire  therefor.  Most 
denominations,  if  urged  to  do  so,  will  found  theological 
seminaries  on  ground  near  the  university  campus;  a  cordon 
of  them  should  be  like  a  wall  of  defense.  Illustrious  clergy¬ 
men  may  preach  in  the  auditorium,  and  religious  services  can 
be  held  regularly,  so  long  as  everything  is  undenominational. 
What  more  could  one  desire  in  these  outward  things  that  at 
last  are  not  of  the  spirit? 

Richard  Henry  Jesse 

Columbia,  Missouri 
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PATRIOTISM,  INSTINCTIVE  AND  INTELLIGENT 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1911,  the  number  of  accidents  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Associated  Press  was  905.  This  was  said  to  be 
less  than  one-half  the  number  occasioned  by  the  patriotic  jubila¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  Fourth,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
casualties  of  July  Fourth,  1909.  The  diminishing  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  has  been  widely  commented  upon  as  indi¬ 
cating  a  rapid  approach  toward  a  “  safe  and  sane  ”  Independ¬ 
ence  Day. 

But  shall  we  really  have  a  “  sane  ”  Fourth  when  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  that  day  is  reduced  to  zero?  That 
depends  upon  whether  with  diminishing  casualties  we  have  a 
growing  apprehension  of  what  the  Fourth  of  July  really  means. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  properly  observes  that  “advocates  of 
a  sane  celebration  are  not  merely  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  dangerous  and  brutal  practises.  Restrictive  ordinances  do 
that  and  the  effort  of  the  persons  interested  in  a  genuine  cele¬ 
bration  has  been  to  provide  a  means  of  demonstrating  and 
teaching  real  patriotism.”  We  shall  never  have  a  sane  Fourth 
until  we  have  a  sane  patriotism.  But  what  is  a  sane 
patriotism  ? 

Patriotism  can  not  be  really  understood  without  knowing 
something  of  the  manner  of  its  development.  Primarily  it  is 
an  identification  of  the  individual  with  the  group  to  which  he 
belongs — family,  tribe,  state,  or  nation.  The  patriot  proudly 
speaks  of  “  my  family,”  “  my  tribe,”  “  my  state,”  “  my 
people.”  This  identification  is  based  upon  a  certain  feeling 
which  is  the  product  of  group  association,  and  this  feeling 
is  instinctive. 

Sociology  ascribes  the  origin  of  patriotism  to  the  family 
life,  the  family  being  the  first  social  group.  That  this  is  cor- 
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rect  is  indicated  by  the  origin  of  the  word  patriotism.  It  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  rraTpio?,  which  means  of  of 
belonging  to  one’s  father.  The  Indo-Germanic  root  of  the 
word  is  pa,  from  which  we  have  the  Latin  pater  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words  father,  paternal,  patriarch,  patriotism,  and  many 
others.  Perhaps  the  root-word  itself  is  but  the  natural  in¬ 
fantile  utterance  reduplicated  in  the  word  papa.  At  all  events 
the  word  patriotism  has  plainly  a  family  origin.  The  papa, 
the  father,  being  the  providing,  protecting,  and  governing 
element  in  the  family  group,  his  authority  supreme,  dignity, 
protection,  and  support  being  personified  in  him,  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  the  object  of  reverence  and  devotion.  Loyalty  to  the 
pater,  the  father,  the  patriarch,  was  therefore  the  earliest 
form  of  patriotism. 

In  the  course  of  social  evolution  the  family  enlarged  into 
the  clan,  the  gens,  or  the  tribe.  The  interests  of  single 
families  were  then  more  or  less  submerged  in  the  interests 
of  a  group  of  families  of  which  each  was  a  component  ele¬ 
ment.  The  chief  representative  of  these  larger  interests  was 
the  head  man,  the  chieftain,  including  later  the  council. 
Loyalty  to  the  father  and  family  exclusively  was  inconsistent 
with  clan  or  tribal  life.  Hence  patriotism  extended  itself  to 
the  interests  of  the  larger  group  and  their  tribal  representa¬ 
tives.  There  was,  so  to  speak,  an  expansion  of  patriotism. 
This  new  form  was  represented  in  the  clannishness  of  the 
early  Scot,  “  owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan,”  the  tribal  instincts 
of  the  American  Indian  and  other  primitive  peoples,  and  the 
partizanship  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans.  With  the 
formation  of  the  tribe,  patriotism  past  from  fatherism  to 
tribalism. 

In  the  amalgamation  of  tribes  into  states  and  nations  the 
expansion  of  the  feeling  now  known  as  patriotism  continued. 
Loyalty  to  the  tribe  past  over  into  loyalty  to  the  state  or 
nation,  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism  became  what  we  ordi¬ 
narily  express  as  love  of  country,  the  feeling  which  incites  the 
individual  to  identify  his  interests  more  or  less  with  those 
of  his  country,  and  to  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  which  he 
supposes  will  illustrate  this  identification. 
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Of  course,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  is  not  confined  alone  to 
the  personal  group  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member.  It 
attaches  itself  also  to  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  group. 
“  I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills,  thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ”  is 
the  expression  of  a  truly  patriotic  sentiment.  But  we  may 
include  in  our  conception  of  a  social  group  the  natural  con¬ 
ditions  which  surround  it,  and  no  misunderstanding  need 
arise  from  defining  patriotism  as  primarily  an  instinctive 
group  feeling. 

Patriotism,  then,  like  all  other  things  in  the  universe,  like 
the  mind  and  all  its  manifestations,  has  had  its  origin  and  its 
development.  It  originated  in  association,  and  association 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  its  growth.  Now  the  fact  of  the 
evolution  of  patriotism,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  taken 
place  are  the  basis  of  a  safe  prophecy  with  respect  to  what 
patriotism  is  to  become,  if  political  and  social  organization 
and  amalgamation  continue.  The  affiliation  and  federation 
of  countries  will  enlarge  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  The 
“  Parliament  of  man  and  federation  of  the  world  ”  would 
as  certainly  conduce  to  cosmopolitanism  or  political  human¬ 
ism  as  tribal  associations  conduced  to  tribalism,  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  tribes  into  states  and  states  into  nations  conduced 
to  the  modern  patriotic  feeling.  Love  of  country  must  gradu¬ 
ally  give  place  to  love  of  kind. 

Altho  patriotism  expands  with  the  enlarging  composition  of 
the  group,  it  does  not  necessarily  sever  itself  from  any  point 
of  attachment.  The  family  feeling  may  still  be  strong  in  the 
tribe,  as  with  the  Montagues  and  Capulets  in  Rome,  for  in¬ 
stance;  and  devotion  to  the  state  may  be  powerful  in  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  nation,  as  was  conspicuously  shown  in  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  So  also  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  may  retain  his  love  of  country.  He  is  not  necessarily 
“  a  traitor,”  as  some  seem  to  suppose.  Neither  does  this 
larger  patriotism  imply  a  lack  of  family  affection  with  a 
Mrs.  Jellyby’s  sentimental  interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
rioboola-Gha.  In  pure  cosmopolitanism,  however,  the  spirit 
of  national  or  racial  antagonism  must  necessarily  vanish, 
and  loyalty  to  one  country  or  race  as  against  another  country 
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or  race  must  be  controlled  and  tempered  by  devotion  to 
humanity.  The  narrower  and  selfish  interests  of  the  particular 
country  to  which  the  citizen  belongs  must  be  held  inferior  to 
the  interests  of  mankind.  Of  course  all  these  interests  may 
coincide,  but  the  world-patriot  can  not  stand  with  his  country 
“  against  the  world,”  unless  his  country  is  right  and  “  the 
world  ”  is  wrong.  True  loyalty  and  humanity  can  mean  only 
devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  well-being  of  hu¬ 
manity  rests.  The  world  patriot  must  be  loyal  to  right  every¬ 
where  against  wrong  anywhere.  He  must  stand  for  justice 
to  all  against  injustice  to  any.  When  the  action  or  demands 
of  his  country  conflict  with  the  rights  of  humanity  he  must 
stand  for  humanity.  Hence  he  may  be  called  by  his  com¬ 
patriots  unpatriotic,  but  he  is  so  only  as  viewed  from  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  group.  The  “  politicals  ”  of  Russia, 
for  instance,  are  unpatriotic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
Bureaucracy,  and  its  supporters.  Tho  they  be  faithful  to 
universal  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  they  are  unfaithful 
to  the  principles  of  Russian  despotism;  hence,  from  a  certain 
Russian  standpoint,  they  are  unpatriotic. 

George  Kennan  in  the  Outlook  for  March  30,  1907,  gives 
an  interesting  and  pathetic  account  of  the  attempt  of  some 
of  these  politicals  to  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  larger  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  embodied  in  our  owm  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  says:  “  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1876,  hours  before  the  first  daylight  cannon  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  great  celebration  in  Philadelphia,  hundreds 
of  small,  rude  American  flags  or  strips  of  red,  w^hite,  and 
blue  cloth  fluttered  from  the  grated  windows  of  the  politicals 
around  the  w'hole  quadrangle  of  the  great  St.  Petersburg 
prison,  while  the  prisoners  were  faintly  hurrahing,  singing 
patriotic  songs,  or  exchanging  greetings  with  one  another 
thru  the  iron  pipes  which  united  their  cells.  The  celebration, 
of  course,  was  soon  over.  The  prison  guard,  altho  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  did  not 
understand  the  significance  of  this  extraordinary  demonstra¬ 
tion,  promptly  seized  and  removed  the  flags  and  tri-colored 
streamers.  Some  of  the  prisoners,  however,  had  more  ma- 
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terial  of  the  same  kind  in  reserve,  and  at  intervals  thruout  the 
whole  day  scraps  and  tatters  of  red,  white,  and  blue  were 
furtively  hung  out  here  and  there  from  cell  windows  or  tied 
around  the  bars  of  the  gratings.  Late  in  the  evening  at  a 
preconcerted  hour,  the  politicals  lighted  their  bits  of  tallow 
candles  and  placed  them  in  their  windows,  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  ended  with  a  faint  but  perceptible  illumination  of  the 
great  prison.” 

This  mournful  and  touching  endeavor  to  celebrate  our  Fourth 
of  July  did  not  necessarily  indicate  a  greater  love  of  our 
country  than  of  Russia,  but  it  did  imply  a  devotion  to  political 
principles  of  universal  application.  We  may  conceive  that  the 
aspiration  and  ideal  of  these  politicals  was  merely  that  these 
principles  should  prevail  in  their  own  fatherland.  They 
loved  not  Russia  less,  but  freedom  more.  They  at  least  ap¬ 
proximated  a  “  higher  patriotism.” 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  patriotism  as  an  instinctive 
feeling  or  sentiment.  Now,  it  is  characteristic  of  an  instinct 
that  it  acts  without  reflection.  Tho  originally  purposive  in 
action,  and  serving  as  an  agent  in  individual  or  group  preserva¬ 
tion,  an  instinct  takes  no  consideration  of  objective  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  a  blind  impulse.  When  the  stimulus  is  pro¬ 
vided  it  operates;  and  its  operation  has  often  led,  in  the 
course  of  biological  and  social  evolution,  to  the  extinction  of 
individuals  and  of  groups.  Patriotism,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  is  instinctive,  is  impulsive,  blind,  unreasoning,  and  irre- 
flective.  It  thrills,  it  hurrahs,  it  boasts,  it  fights  and  dies  with¬ 
out  calmly  considering  what  it  is  all  about.  It  resents  a 
fancied  insult  without  stopping  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  real. 
It  flies  to  the  defense  of  the  supposed  interests  of  its  group 
without  inquiring  whether  the  interests  are  worthy  or  the 
danger  is  actual.  It  is  blind  patriotism  and  springs  from  the 
emotional  side  of  the  mind.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  the  impulse  of  the  tiger  to  defend  its  young,  or  from 
that  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  prairie  to  defend  the  herd.  It  is 
easily  aroused  and  easily  “  stampeded.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  patriotism  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  instinctive  patriotism  by  the  word  intelli- 
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gent.  The  emotions  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  the  function  and  power  of  the  intellect  to  inhibit,  re¬ 
strain,  sometimes  to  eliminate,  an  instinct.  Even  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation,  strong  as  it  is,  has  sometimes  been 
wholly  inhibited  by  a  duly  informed  and  reflective  mind. 
The  proper  intelligence  may  therefore  modify,  even  reverse, 
the  actions  springing  from  instinctive  feeling.  Patriotic  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  held  subject  to  a  thoro  knowledge  of  political 
and  social  conditions  and  a  sense  of  justice.  When  so  held  it 
becomes  intelligent  patriotism.  Intelligent  patriotism,  then,  is 
patriotic  feeling,  instinctive  patriotism,  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  It  is  love  of  country 
and  the  disposition  to  serve  it,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  serve  it  well.  It  does  not  yield  to  impulse.  It  looks 
before  and  after.  It  restrains  a  nation  from  fighting  when 
there  are  no  real  interests  at  stake. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  need  of  all  nations 
is  intelligent  patriotism.  The  modern  patriot  is  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  act  upon  impulse.  He  is  “touchy”;  he  goes  off 
“half-cocked”;  he  is  full  of  racial  prejudice,  indulges  in 
national  bombast  and  braggadocio.  Chauvinism,  Jingoism,  and 
manifests  a  disposition  to  whip  somebody.  His  patriotism  is 
chiefly  an  instinctive  patriotism.  Such  patriotism  is  a  feeling 
for  one’s  country  without  the  control  of  intelligence;  it  is 
patriotic  zeal  without  patriotic  knowledge.  Under  its  prompt¬ 
ings  the  patriotic  is  sometimes  the  idiotic.  The  utterances  and 
actions  evoked  by  it  are  sometimes  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
a  man  may  be  a  patriot  and  still  be  a  fool. 

Among  the  effects  of  instinctive  patriotism  is  the  over¬ 
weening  national  egotism  manifested  by  so  many  “  patriots.” 
There  is  a  disease  called  by  the  learned  megalomania.  Its 
primary  symptom  is  “  the  delusion  of  grandeur.”  So  many 
patriots  are  megalomaniacs  that  the  disease  seems  to  char¬ 
acterize  every  nation  and  every  people.  It  led  Israel  to  regard 
itself  as  a  “  peculiar  ”  people,  the  favorite  of  the  Almighty. 
It  induced  the  Greeks  to  call  all  other  peoples  barbarians.  The 
Chinese,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  are  “  celestials,”  and 
both  the  English  and  the  Americans  speak  of  themselves  as 
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divinely  commissioned  to  spread  the  blessings  of  civilization 
among  “  inferior  ”  peoples,  even  if  they  smother  them  in  the 
process.  All  this  is  national  egotism,  megalomania.  It 
arises  from  a  more  or  less  irreflective  instinctive  patriotism. 

Obviously  great  national  and  social  dangers  are  consequent 
upon  instinctive  patriotism.  By  manifesting  itself  in  antipathy 
toward  another  nation,  and  in  irreflective  action,  it  provokes 
suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  unnecessary  war.  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  his  Farewell  address,  pointed  out  some  of  these  dan¬ 
gers.  “  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another,”  said  he, 
“  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  in¬ 
tractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions;  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resent¬ 
ment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  thru  pas¬ 
sion  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times  it  makes  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of 
nations  has  been  the  victim.”  Instinctive  patriotism  forced 
President  McKinley  into  a  war  with  Spain  which,  with  na¬ 
tional  intelligence  and  forbearance,  might  have  been  avoided. 
It  inspires  irresponsible  and  mischievous  remarks  and  com¬ 
ments  concerning  other  nations,  which  tend  to  provoke 
hostility.  The  following  is  a  sample :  “  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  annexing  Canada  right  now,  if  I  thought  England  would 
fight.  But  just  to  take  Canada  and  have  no  brush  with  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  too  tame.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  this  country  who  would  enjoy  a  war  with  England,  and 
some  of  the  young  veterans  of  the  war  would  not  be  slow  in 
going  to  the  front.”  This  is  the  language  of  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  American  Army  as  reported  by  the  Associated 
Press.  The  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1903,  when  our  relations  with  Colombia  were  some¬ 
what  strained,  wrote :  “  There  are  a  lot  of  young  officers 
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in  Washington  who  are  hoping  that  the  complications  between 
this  country  and  Colombia  will  result  in  war.  They  do  not 
expect  it  will  be  much  of  a  war  even  if  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  two  forces,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  open  the  way 
to  promotion  for  some  of  them,  and  promotion  is  the  sole 
ambition  of  the  soldiers.”  Remarks  like  these  are  prompted 
solely  by  instinctive  patriotism,  patriotism  unrestrained  by 
social  intelligence. 

Such  patriotism  not  only  leads  to  national  bickering  and 
strife,  but  it  also  prevents  that  national  receptiveness  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  progress.  “  The  national  egotism  which  scorns  to 
learn  of  neighbors,”  says  Brinton,  “  prepares  the  pathway  to 
national  ruin.  .  .  .  That  nation  today  which  is  most  eager 
to  learn  from  others,  which  is  furthest  from  the  fatal  delusion 
that  all  wisdom  flows  from  its  own  springs  will  surely  be 
in  the  van  of  progress.”  ^  But  instinctive  patriotism  is  not 
eager  to  learn  from  other  nations,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  it  thinks  they  have  nothing  superior  to  teach.  To  the 
instinctive  patriot-itm  nothing  in  foreign  nations  is  worthy  of 
emulation  or  adoption.  He  speaks  without  the  slightest 
reverence  of  “Japs,”  and  “Chinks,”  and  “Dagoes”;  of 
“  wild  Irishmen,”  “  rat-eating  Frenchmen,”  and  “  flat-headed 
Dutchmen.”  Such  a  “  patriot  ”  may  be  a  gentleman  so  far 
as  his  more  intimate  personal  relationships  are  concerned, 
but  as  a  representative  of  nationality  he  is  often  a  braggart, 
a  bully,  or  a  fool.  His  patriotism  is  irrational  and  irrespon¬ 
sible,  and  consequently  a  danger  to  his  country. 

In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  instinctive  patriotism,  however, 
it  must  be  recognized  that,  like  other  instincts  again,  it  may 
serve  at  times  a  very  useful  purpose.  Indeed,  in  the  absence 
of  social  intelligence,  it  has  been  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  social  groups.  When  the  life  of  a  nation, 
for  instance,  is  endangered,  its  citizens  must  rise  instantly  to 
its  defense.  There  is  no  time  for  serious  reflection.  To 
deliberate  is  to  be  lost.  Hence  the  disposition  to  spring  to 
arms  is  an  element  of  national  survival;  for  it  leads  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  act  in  concert,  and  so  more  effectively.  Without 

*  Basis  of  social  relationships,  New  York,  1902,  p.  60. 
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instinctive  patriotism,  no  group  in  a  hostile  environment 
could  have  survived.  On  the  whole,  those  groups  in  which 
it  was  highest  developed  are  the  ones  which  have  persisted. 
Instinctive  patriotism,  then,  has  unquestionably  been  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  social  survival,  as  well  as  an  element  in  social  danger 
and  destruction.  But  however  serviceable  this  form  of  patriot¬ 
ism  may  have  been  in  the  past,  or  however  necessary  in  a 
critical  national  exigency,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  patriotism 
which  is  needed  today.  It  involves  governments  in  needless 
strife,  and  it  renders  the  citizens  easily  susceptible  to  the 
pernicious  influences  of  kings,  diplomats,  and  unscrupulous 
politicians.  Hence,  it  should  be  supplanted  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  intelligent  patriotism. 

Intelligent  patriotism  implies  a  particular  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  knowledge  of  national  and  social  relationships,  and  of 
the  principles  of  industrial  and  political  well-being.  In  the 
endeavor  to  develop  it  in  the  schools,  for  instance,  we  may 
safely  rely  upon  the  existence  of  patriotic  feeling  and  devote 
attention  exclusively  to  promoting  the  right  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Saluting  the  flag,  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs.  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  as  heretofore  conducted,  to  say  nothing 
of  most  of  the  patriotic  appeals  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  are 
directed  merely  to  developing  instinctive  patriotism.  The 
really  needed  and  difficult  thing,  however,  is  to  inform  the 
instinct  so  that  it  will  operate,  even  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  real  advantage  and  safety  of  the  nation.  Edu¬ 
cation  should  be  directed  not  to  the  development  of  patriotic 
feeling,  but  to  imparting  the  kind  of  knowledge  by  which 
that  feeling  is  restrained  and  directed. 

The  difference  between  instinctive  patriotism  and  intelligent 
patriotism,  as  I  have  tried  to  present  it,  is  not,  of  course, 
absolute.  Feeling  is  necessary  to  action,  and  the  two  can  not 
be  separated.  But  the  difference  between  impulsive  action 
and  national  action  is  obvious,  and  so,  I  think,  must  be  the 
distinction  I  have  drawn  between  instinctive  patriotism  and 
intelligent  patriotism.  Instinctive  patriotism  is  not  to  be 
supplanted  by  intelligent  patriotism ;  it  is,  rather,  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  it  by  knowledge. 
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With  the  distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  patriotism  now 
before  us  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  patriotic 
manifestations  in  modern  political  discussion.  Instinctive 
patriotism,  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  science,  justifies 
war  on  the  ground  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Intelligent  patriotism  analyzes  the  idea  of  the  fittest,  finds 
that  it  has  no  ethical  signification,  and  strives  to  promote  all 
activities  calculated  to  fit  our  nation  to  survive.  Instinctive 
patriotism  prates  in  language  which  to  delicate  ears  sounds 
almost  blasphemous,  of  the  unpremeditated  occurrences  in  our 
national  life  as  disclosing  the  will  of  Providence.  Intelligent 
patriotism  recognizes  that  safe  and  permanent  progress  is 
the  result  of  human  forethought,  that  the  blunders  of  a  nation 
are  no  less  deplorable  and  blameworthy  than  those  of  an 
individual,  and  that  unconsidered  or  ill-considered  action  on 
the  part  of  man  or  nation  is  quite  as  likely  to  disclose  the  will 
of  the  devil  as  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Instinctive  patriotism 
melodramatically  declares  that  the  flag  of  our  country  when¬ 
ever  or  wherever,  and  no  matter  under  what  circumstances, 
it  is  erected,  shall  never  be  hauled  down.  Intelligent  patriotism 
insists  that  whenever  and  wherever  the  flag  is  raised  in  in¬ 
justice,  or  as  a  symbol  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  the  sooner 
it  is  hauled  down  the  better;  for  the  intelligent  patriot  is 
likely  to  have  a  feeling  that  unless  it  is  lowered  by  our  own 
hands,  the  God  of  Justice  will  somehow  tear  it  down  and 
make  it  a  mockery  and  a  mournful  memory  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Instinctive  patriotism  defiantly  proclaims,  “  My  country, 
right  or  wrong.”  Intelligent  patriotism  says,  “  My  country, 
when  she  is  right,  and  when  she  is  wrong,  my  life  to  set  her 
right.”  Instinctive  patriotism,  nonplused  by  the  arguments 
of  the  peace  advocates,  tries  to  persuade  itself  that  such  advo¬ 
cates  are  uneducated  sentimentalists  and  mollycoddles.  In¬ 
telligent  patriotism  quietly  continues  to  organize  its  peace 
leagues,  associations,  and  federations,  schools,  tribunals,  and 
unions,  confident  that  proper  intelligence  will  make  war  im¬ 
possible. 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  patriotism  is 
shown  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  character  of  the  two 
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national  ideals  now  inculcated.  Instinctive  patriotism  has 
much  to  say  about  our  becoming  a  “  world  power,”  the  in¬ 
evitableness  of  war,  and  of  our  rightful  influence  in  the  council 
of  nations.  Intelligent  patriotism  knows  we  have  long  been 
a  world  power,  that  war  is  neither  inevitable  nor  necessary, 
and  is  not  so  much  interested  in  our  rightful  influence  as  that 
our  influence  be  exercised  in  the  rightful  way.  The  instinctive 
patriotic  ideal  is  militant;  the  intelligent,  scientific  and  in¬ 
dustrial. 

Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  which  is  the  higher  form  of 
patriotism?  Which  is  the  nobler  national  aspiration,  which 
evinces  the  loftier  patriotism,  supremacy  in  war  and  the 
arts  of  destruction,  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  wealth 
locked  up  in  ships,  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  thousands  of  men 
withdrawn  from  the  peaceful  pursuits  to  man  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  death,  and  become  a  burden  on  the  back  of  labor,  or 
supremacy  in  industry,  in  trade,  in  science,  in  art,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  education,  with  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  for 
all  our  people;  and,  because  we  have  charity  for  all  and  malice 
toward  none,  enjoying  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  all  the 
world?  For  which  should  we  strive  as  a  nation,  to  evoke 
the  fear  of  the  weaker  nations  by  the  strength  of  our  arma¬ 
ments  (and  their  hatred  also,  for  hate  is  the  child  of  fear), 
or  to  deserve  and  compel  their  respect  and  admiration  by  fair 
dealing,  justice,  modesty,  moderation,  courtesy,  and  charity, 
and  by  our  sincerity  in  upholding  the  principles  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity? 

Instinctive  patriotism  is  thrilled  by  glowing  descriptions  of 
America  as  mighty  in  battle,  or  as  Mistress  of  the  Seas  with 
hundreds  of  battleships,  those  grim  leviathans  of  the  deep, 
plowing  the  waves  of  every  sea  and  proudly  tossing  from 
their  iron  manes  the  ocean  foam;  or  resting  unwelcome,  it 
may  be,  because  unbidden,  guests  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
lands;  each  bearing  witness  that  in  this  nation  of  ours,  con¬ 
ceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  there  is  a  disposition  to  forsake  the 
principles  of  the  fathers  in  a  lust  for  power,  and  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Greece,  Rome  and 
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Spain;  the  nations  whose  bloody  history  reveals  to  him  who 
will  but  read  that  the  nation  that  relies  upon  force  must 
finally  become  the  victim  of  force.  For  it  is  written,  “  They 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.” 

Intelligent  patriotism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inspired  by 
the  ideal  of  America  as  a  republic  supremely  powerful  by  the 
force  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  supremely  glori¬ 
ous  on  account  of  her  successful  pursuit  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  because  of  her  acknowledged  leadership  in  all  that  liber¬ 
ates  and  lifts.  The  prophet  of  old  declared  that  there  shall 
come  a  time  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more; 
and  that  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  knowledge  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  When  these  prophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled  no 
one  can  know — 

“Ah,  when  shall  all  men’s  good  be  each  man’s  rule, 

And  universal  peace  lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  mankind ; 

Or  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea 
Thru  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?” 

But  these  prophecies  imply  a  period  of  continuous  peace  and 
general  education  involving  the  diffusion  of  patriotic  knowl¬ 
edge.  Who  can  estimate  what  this  will  mean  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people?  It  is  not  given  unto  men  to  foretell  what 
this  nation  is  to  become;  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  with  continuous  peace, 
universal  education,  and  intelligent  patriotism,  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  man  to  conceive  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Ira  Woods  Howerth 

The  University  of  Chicago 


THE  SLIDING  SCALE  AND  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 


In  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
bachelor’s  degree  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  one  of  its 
most  curious  characteristics — its  lack  of  a  standard.  The  im¬ 
agination  has  created  for  us  a  four-years-go-as-you-please  race, 
in  which  all  of  the  contestants  start  approximately  upon  an 
equality,  all  travel  at  a  reasonably  similar  pace,  and  (except  for 
the  “honors”  given  to  a  few  despised  “grinds”)  all  reach 
the  same  goal.  But  this  figure  is  misleading.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  some  of  the  contestants  start  many  yards  behind  others; 
the  slowest  proceed  hardly  one-fourth  as  fast  as  the  better 
runners;  some  cut  every  possible  corner;  and  not  a  few  are 
declared  to  have  reached  the  goal  only  by  the  questionable 
indulgence  of  the  judges.  Let  us  consider  what  actually  takes 
place  in  this  matter  of  getting  a  college  “  education.”  We 
may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  undesignated  college 
examines  three  hundred  candidates  for  the  freshman  class, 
two  hundred  of  whom  it  judges  to  pass;  in  other  words,  candi¬ 
date  number  200  is  “  admitted  ”  and  number  201  is  “  re¬ 
jected.”  This  is  a  pretty  crude  beginning,  but  possibly  it  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  line  of  admission  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
There  is,  however,  no  similar  excuse  for  continuing  the  crude 
wholesale  method  after  the  students  are  once  in  college.  The 
folly  of  such  a  scheme  is  evident  enough  when  we  think  only 
of  the  difference  of  capacity  and  training  at  the  moment  of 
entering;  but,  when  we  add  to  this  difference  the  probability 
that  those  who  entered  with  credit  will  do  at  least  twice  as 
good  work  in  their  college  courses  as  those  who  barely  squeezed 
in,  its  absurdity  becomes  shocking.  Number  i  and  number  200 
may  have  to  be  “  admitted  ”  together,  but  there  is  no  possible 
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reason  why  they  shall  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
after  entering,  and,  after  the  same  length  of  residence  and 
the  same  number  of  courses,  shall  receive  nominally  identical 
degrees.  It  might  easily  be  maintained  that  the  men  of  lowest 
standing  in  one  of  our  large  college  graduating  classes  are 
not  so  well  trained  intellectually  as  the  better  students  among 
the  sophomores  or  even  the  freshmen;  ^  and  yet  educators 
seem  to  ignore  the  tremendous  gap  in  mental  training  and 
equipment  between  the  first-honor  men  and  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale.  Of  course  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  may 
be  impossible  or  even  undesirable  in  a  world  in  which  gifts 
and  characters  vary  so  greatly,  but  we  may  well  consider 
whether  the  present  laxity  of  standards  can  not  be  at  least 
diminished.  In  any  case  one  of  three  things  must  be  true, — 
either  we  are  getting  far  too  much  from  our  good  students, 
or  accepting  too  little  frorn  the  inferior  men,  or  else  the 
whole  notion  of  a  standard  is  an  illusion. 

To  the  honor  of  the  college  world  it  can  be  said  that  this 
absurd  state  of  affairs  has  not  been  totally  ignored.  A  fas¬ 
cinating  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  suggested  by  some 
and  tried  by  others — namely,  the  system  under  which  the 
amount  of  credit  given  to  the  student  as  a  result  of  having  past 
a  course  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  course,  but  also  upon  the  success  with  which  it  has  been 
pursued.^  We  see  at  once  that,  under  such  a  regime,  the 

*  Interesting  evidence  of  the  crudity  of  the  present  quantitative  scheme 
of  things  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  college  class  now  studying  French  lit¬ 
erature  under  the  writer’s  direction.  The  very  best  translator  in  that  class 
was  prepared  for  admission  to  it  by  but  one  elementary  college  course  of 
five  hours  per  week  for  a  year.  By  his  side  are  two  mediocre  men  who 
have  taken  both  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  before  entering  this 
course  in  literature.  The  translating  ability  of  the  latter  pair  (ignoring 
literary  matters  for  the  moment)  is  not  above  C,  while  that  of  the 
student  first  mentioned  is  distinctly  A ;  and  yet  the  man  who  does  the 
A  quality  of  language  work  is  credited  with  but  five  hours  toward  his 
college  degree  for  his  obviously  valuable  elementary  course,  and  the  other 
men  receive  a  credit  of  eight  hours  because  they  have  sat  thru  that  amount 
of  class-work.  A  fair  estimate  of  real  attainment  would  at  least  reverse 
these  figures. 

*  See  William  T.  Foster:  The  administration  of  the  college  curriculum 
(Houghton-Mifflin,  iQii),  pp.  236  sq. :  “A  fair  and  potent  plan  is,  in 
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emphasis  is  shifted  from  a  “  getting  by  ”  to  getting  results, 
and  that  the  illusion  of  being  able  to  reach  the  same  goal  by 
idleness  as  by  industry  is  destroyed.  This  is  an  honest  con¬ 
ception  of  life;  credit  is  given  in  proportion  to  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Time  alone  can  tell  whether  this  attractive  “  credit-for- 
quality  ”  system  will  meet  the  difficulty  as  well  as  can  be 
humanly  expected:  it  sounds  so  satisfying  that  the  writer  of 
this  article — who  learned  of  the  new  system  after  his  own 
ideas  were  definitely  formulated — was  tempted  to  throw  his 
manuscript  into  the  fire  because  of  the  danger  that  it  should 
embody  a  proposal  altogether  useless,  in  view  of  the  other 
solution.  Perhaps  that  would  have  been  wise;  but  weak  human 
nature  loves  its  offspring,  so,  without  prejudging  the  relative 
merits  of  this  system  or  that,  we  may  presume  to  present  this 
other  attack  upon  the  college  problem,  really  similar  in  spirit, 
tho  different  in  method  of  approach. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  even  unintellectual  students  and 
parents  attach  great  importance  to  the  mere  possession  of  a 
degree,  no  matter  how  much  favoritism  or  other  dishonesty 
may  have  been  involved  in  its  acquisition.  Not  only  do  they 
want  the  degree,  but  they  want  it  on  the  date  when  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  fall  due.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  observing  the 
behavior  of  the  average  wealthy  father  whose  indolent  or 

essence,  to  count  quality  as  well  as  quantity  toward  the  A.B.  degree;  in 
other  words,  to  recognize  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  the  unques¬ 
tionable  fact,  the  unpleasantly  obvious  fact,  that  a  course  of  study  com¬ 
pleted  by  one  student  with  a  low  grade  means  considerably  less  work 
accomplished  than  the  same  course  completed  by  another  student  with 
high  grade.  Most  college  instructors  are  forced  to  observe  the  material 
difference  in  achievement  usually  represented  even  by  the  grades  B  and 
C,  and  the  greater  difference  between  the  grades  A  and  D.  Yet,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  the  man  who  attains  grade  A  for  highly  commendable 
and  extensive  work  gets  no  more  credit  toward  graduation  than  the 
man  who  scrapes  through  on  the  gentleman’s  grade.”  ..."  The  sub¬ 
merged  tenth  in  the  college  group,  the  confirmed  idlers  without  apology, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  worry  a  degree  out  of  an  institution  by  pro¬ 
tracted  residence.  With  credit  for  quality,  a  student  doing  excellent  work 
in  five  courses  a  year  could  take  his  degree  in  three  years,  whereas  a 
student  doing  no  better  work  than  the  ‘  gentleman’s  average  ’  would  need 
five  courses  a  year  for  four  years.”  For  another  discussion  of  this  plan 
in  practise  see  a  communication  to  The  nation,  August  17,  1911. 
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stupid  son  is  threatened  with  “  dropping.”  Such  a  boy  could 
of  course  afford  to  spend  any  number  of  years  in  college  earn¬ 
ing  an  honest  degree,  but,  when  the  crisis  comes,  that  father 
will  pull  every  possible  wire  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  tho 
it  is  obvious  that  the  penalty  may  mean  nothing  worse  than 
the  postponement  of  the  degree  for  one  year.  Now,  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  activity  in  life  it  is  admitted  that  the  sloth¬ 
ful  and  the  slow  need,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  given  task, 
more  time  than  the  diligent  and  the  intelligent ;  only  in  college 
can  men  be  supposed  to  approximate  the  same  standard,  no 
matter  where  they  start,  how  hard  they  work,  nor  how  stupid 
they  may  be.  Assuming  that  a  nearer  approach  to  equality 
of  standard  would  be  desirable,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  show  that  such  an  improvement  would  result  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  principle  of  elasticity  into  the  time  factor. 

This  principle  of  elasticity  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
course  as  well  as  to  the  separate  subjects,  but  its  use  first  in 
the  individual  branches  may  make  manifest  the  wisdom  of 
applying  it  also  to  the  course  as  a  whole.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  students  who  leave  the  high  school  with  an  “  A  ”  record 
in  English  be  obliged  to  do  in  college  the  same  amount  and 
the  same  kind  of  theme  work  as  “  C  ”  or  “  D  ”  men  ?  So,  too, 
is  it  not  absurd,  in  large  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  permit  the  last  twenty- five  in  a  class  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  meet  for  recitation  only  the  same  number  of  hours 
per  week  as  the  first  twenty-five  and  to  remain  satisfied  with 
about  half  their  accomplishment?^  Our  suggestion  is  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  students  should  be  classified  according  to 

*  This  is  not  an  imaginary  condition.  The  writer  has  seen  examination 
papers  containing  special  sets  of  questions  for  the  lower  divisions,  because 
they  had  not  covered  so  much  ground  as  those  higher  up.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  like  these  the  responsibility  for  decent  progress  is  put  in  the 
wrong  place, — upon  instructors  who  feel  this  variation  to  be  a  disgrace  and 
are  continuously  under  a  nervous  strain  to  push  the  laggards  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  leaders.  Fitting  school  teachers,  too,  feel  the  same  haste 
to  meet  the  quantitative  requirements  of  the  colleges.  We  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  the  school  in  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  unfit,  but  all  that 
has  been  said  about  the  sliding  scale  in  college  applies  equally  well  to 
schools  in  which  a  division  of  the  satisfactory  pupils  from  the  others 
may  be  possible. 
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merit,  and  that  the  amount  of  attention  to  each  course  (i.e., 
the  number  of  themes,  class  meetings,  etc.)  expected  of  each 
group  should  depend  largely  upon  previous  attainments.  For 
instance,  in  required  freshman  English,  instead  of  demanding 
daily  themes  from  the  ablest  and  the  dullest  alike,  let  the  best 
men  be  allowed  to  write  one  or  two  each  week,  but  require 
the  tail-enders  to  do  the  full  six  per  week,  and  repeat  the 
dose  the  next  year,  if  necessary.  Likewise,  in  freshman 
Latin  or  mathematics,  why  not  give  the  upper  “  divisions  ” 
or  “  sections  ”  only  the  usual  three  weekly  meetings  in  a 
course  (or  perhaps  even  reduce  them  to  two,^  in  exceptional 
cases),  and  require,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  weaker  students 
in  this  subject  meet  four,  five,  or  six  times  per  week?  We  do 
not  propose,  of  course,  to  limit  the  application  of  this  principle 
of  elasticity  to  a  classification  based  upon  grades  in  the  en¬ 
trance  examinations  or  upon  the  high  school  record.  Good 
or  poor  work  in  college  should  always  create  a  corresponding 
presumption  for  or  against  the  student,  at  least  in  subjects 
allied  to  those  in  which  he  has  been  working,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  subsequent  schedule  should  be  in  accordance  with 
his  record.  This  plan  may  be  lookt  upon  either  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rewards  or  punishments,  or  better,  as  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  college  work  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  must 
do  it. 

This  kind  of  sliding  scale  in  the  individual  subjects  would 
often  necessitate  a  corresponding  elasticity  in  the  general 
course;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  weak  student  must  take  extra  hours 
in  nearly  every  subject,  it  will  become  automatically  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  get  his  degree  in  four  years,  since  the  number 
of  courses  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  take  in  a  given  year 

*  Those  who  attach  more  importance  to  figures  than  to  values  will 
probably  object  to  any  resurrection  of  the  two-hour  course.  The  writer 
sympathizes  with  the  preference  for  the  three-hour  course  as  the  norm, 
but  he  believes  that  departures  therefrom  may  be  justified  by  special 
conditions.  Is  a  course  consisting  of  two  class  meetings  per  week  sup¬ 
plemented  by  some  four  hours  of  collateral  work  “  only  a  two-hour 
course”?  In  order  to  conform  to  the  norm  is  it  essential  to  have  three 
weekly  meetings  of  the  class  regardless  of  the  amount  of  outside  work 
done? 
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would  have  to  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  weekly  meetings  in  each  course.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  able  to  enter  college  with  a  good 
record  in  all  subjects  and  continues  to  do  excellent  work  in 
his  college  course,  he  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  three- 
year  basis,  if  he  so  desire.  But  if  he  be  deficient  in  however 
little  of  his  work,  he  had  better  remain  in  college  the  full 
four  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  may  be  necessary.  Hence 
the  verdict  upon  candidates  for  admission  would  be  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  apparent  possibilities,  rather  than  the  present 
clumsy  classification  into  “  past  ”  and  “  failed.”  Only  the 
very  best  applicants  would  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  college 
work  with  any  hope  of  getting  the  degree  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  fairly  good  might  be  admitted  as  candidates  for 
the  degree  in  the  average  time,  provided  they  do  not  deteri¬ 
orate.  And  those  who  are  even  a  shade  less  than  good  should 
be  fairly  warned  that  their  grade  of  work  is  likely  to  mean 
a  course  of  four  and  one-half  or  five  years.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  cease  to  be  necessary  to  reject  the  absolutely  unworthy, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  or  not  the  prospect 
of  a  course  almost  certain  to  extend  beyond  the  normal  four 
years  would  encourage  the  weaker  man  to  continue  in  the 
fitting  school  or  to  avoid  a  college  with  a  real  standard. 

Some  institutions  have  already  discovered  the  three-year 
man,  namely  the  student  who  enters  without  any  encumbrances 
and  who  can  handle  college  work  with  more  than  average  suc¬ 
cess.  But  how  about  the  five-year  man?  Possibly  some  will 
retort  that  this  latter  species  has  already  been  discovered  in 
the  person  of  him  who  is  dropt  from  college,  whether  he 
never  reappear,  or  whether  he  renew  the  attempt  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  But,  while  there  is  no  criticism  to  be  made  of  the 
policy  of  dropping  men  from  college  even  more  liberally  than 
we  now  do,  this  present  method  of  treating  delinquents  seems 
capable  of  improvement.  Does  it  not  seem  wiser  to  put  at 
once  upon  a  four-and-one-half  or  a  five-year  basis  such  weak 
students  as  are  now  dropt  and  return  for  the  degree  the 
next  year,  rather  than  to  enter  them  as  four-year  men,  drop 
them,  and  start  them  fresh  the  next  year?  At  present  such 
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men  are  merely  allowed  to  run  a  second  time  over  the  first 
of  the  four  laps,  but  having  once  reentered  the  race  they  must 
keep  the  regular  pace.  How  much  better  would  be  a  slacken¬ 
ing  of  the  pace  all  along  the  line.  It  can  be  plausibly  objected, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  five-year  grade  of  student  is  not 
wanted  in  college  under  any  circumstances — that  he  should 
be  incontinently  dropt  and  kept  out  without  more  ado.  But 
the  fact  is  that,  whether  wanted  or  not,  scores  of  such  men 
are  now  retained  or  readmitted,  and  are  graduated;  and  that 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  those  receiving  bachelors’ 
degrees  from  some  of  our  larger  colleges  could  do  about  a 
year’s  extra  work  without  causing  their  standard  even  to 
approach  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  class.  Those  colleges 
which  allow  graduation  in  less  than  four  years  have  sought 
to  reward  and  encourage  men  who  are  above  par  from  the 
scholastic  point  of  view,  but  thus  far  no  institution  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  penalize  all  of  those  who  are  distinctly  below 
par;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  to  any  candid  observer  that  hundreds 
of  such  men  receive  degrees  each  year. 

Accepting,  then,  the  four-year  course  as  the  norm  for  the 
majority  of  students  seeking  a  thoro,  leisurely  education — 
but  treating  it  as  a  privileged  category  not  within  the  reach 
of  idlers — we  should  establish  a  three-year  classification  for 
the  especially  worthy,  and  a  five-year  category  for  the  least 
industrious  or  the  least  clever;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  intermediate  periods  of  three  and  one-half,  or  four  and 
one-half  years  should  not  fit  certain  men.  Special  cases  of 
merit,  or  the  reverse,  in  college  work  should  result  in  changing 
a  man’s  general  status,  upward  or  downward,  especially  during 
the  earlier  years;  and  special  ability  or  slackness  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects  should  be  automatically  rewarded  or  penalized. 

Of  course,  the  five-year  possibility  might  be  used  by  weak- 
kneed  faculties  as  a  substitute  for  the  expulsion  merited  by 
some  utterly  worthless  students;  but,  if  this  danger  can  be 
met,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  exacting  of  a  longer 
period  of  residence  from  those  who  (tho  they  finally  receive 
degrees)  can  not  or  will  not  do  fairly  good  work,  would  raise 
the  intellectual  standards  of  our  colleges  and  add  to  the  dig- 
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nity  of  the  bachelor’s  degree.  Besides,  it  would  often  be 
easier,  even  for  the  weak-kneed,  to  apply  merited  discipline 
that  takes  the  form  of  postponement  rather  than  expulsion. 
The  contention,  then,  in  brief  is  that  the  whole  college  morale 
would  be  toned  up  by  establishing  as  forever  fixt  the  principle 
that  if  a  student  desires  a  degree  he  must  stay  at  his  work 
until  it  is  done,  and  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  present  trick  of  placating  a  too  lenient  faculty  by  a  dis¬ 
graceful  minimum  of  work,  only  to  be  helped  limping  over 
the  last  of  the  course.  At  present  our  quality  standard  ex¬ 
pands  and  contracts  at  the  whim  of  the  student  and  our  time 
factor  is  practically  fixt;  a  reversal  of  this  condition  is  de¬ 
manded  by  elemental  honesty. 

Furthermore,  this  elastic  conception  of  the  college  course 
seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  modern  desire  for  more  indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  of  our  students.  It  can  be  best  carried  out, 
of  course,  when  the  teaching  staff  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  student  body,  so  that  the  sections  or  divisions  may  be 
numerous.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  would  be  found  in  those  institutions  in  which,  the 
work  being  practically  all  elective,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  an  equitable  division  of  men  into  strong  and  weak  sec¬ 
tions.  Still,  even  here  the  sifting  process  should  be  applied 
as  far  as  possible.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  curriculum 
as  a  whole,  a  severe  standard  should  be  maintained  for  those 
desiring  to  get  the  degree  in  four  years,  and  the  five-year  type 
of  student  should  be  strictly  debarred  from  taking  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  requirements  in  any  one  year,  additional 
conference  hours  being  placed  upon  his  schedule  in  so  far  as 
such  a  procedure  may  seem  feasible  and  just.  Also,  in  all 
the  individual  departments  in  which  students  are  subdivided 
into  sections,  the  elastic  principle  may  be  applied  as  soon  as 
some  satisfactory  basis  for  separating  the  weak  from  the 
strong  has  been  discovered. 

It  is  encouraging,  at  any  rate,  to  know  that  our  present 
absurd  position  has  been  noted  by  a  few  pioneers,  and  that 
an  interesting  remedy  has  been  proposed  and  tried.  After  all, 
whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  sought  in  this 
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sliding  time  scale,  in  the  credit-for-quality  plan,®  or  in  some¬ 
thing  else,  is  a  minor  matter;  the  essential  thing  is  to  have 
a  standard  of  academic  accomplishment  and  to  give  more 
prompt  recognition  to  diligence  and  brains  than  to  trifling  or 
stupidity.  Such  systems,  we  may  repeat,  create  an  honest 
conception  of  life,  and  this  is  the  vital  thing  in  education,  after 
all.  The  time  has  come  to  cease  allowing  college  idlers  to 
muddle  along  for  four  years  with  the  assurance  that  a  degree 
is  waiting  for  them  at  the  end,  ignoramuses  and  honor-men 
side  by  side.  The  time  has  come  to  declare  that  the  official 
imprimatur  of  our  colleges  will  be  set  only  upon  reasonable 
growth  in  thinking  power  and  in  knowledge,  tho  it  take  a  man 
ten  years  to  attain  that  growth. 

Thus  (tho  we  may  continue  to  refuse  to  consider  the  obvi¬ 
ously  unworthy)  we  shall  hope  to  break  away,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  from  an  artificial  (and  possibly  arbitrary)  system  of 
“  admitting  ”  or  “  rejecting,”  and  “  passing  ”  or  “  dropping.” 
Instead  of  this,  a  student  would  get  what  we  may  call  a 
“  rating  ” — so  much  honestly  accomplished  here,  and  so  much 
still  to  do  there,  with  the  amount  of  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  task  depending  almost  wholly  upon  the 
student  himself.  As  a  result  we  might  reasonably  expect  the 
idler  to  begin  to  perceive  that  the  responsibility  for  his  aca¬ 
demic  failure  is  not  to  be  put  upon  this  or  that  instructor 
nor  upon  the  discipline  committee;  that  it  is  easier  to  plow 
a  furrow  by  pushing  ahead  than  by  pleading  for  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Of  course  all  this  ought  to  be 
just  as  true  under  any  other  system — even  under  the  present 
one  of  sharply  defined  “past”  and  “  failed”  categories;  but 
the  trouble  now  is  that  a  comparatively  unimportant  failure 
may  plunge  a  student  from  the  heights  into  the  depths  (with 
resultant  whinings  from  him  as  to  the  cruelty  of  Fate  and 

‘  Why  not  a  combination  of  the  two  principles  according  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  each  course?  Small  courses  in  which  subdivision  is  unwise 
could  be  conducted  upon  the  “  credit-for-quality  ”  basis, — also  any  others 
for  which  that  system  seemed  best.  But  any  large  divisible  course  could 
be  treated  upon  a  flexible  sliding-scale  basis  whenever  such  a  process 
seemed  pedagogically  sound. 
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the  authorities) ;  or,  conversely,  just  a  little  extra  effort  (or 
just  a  little  hoodwinking  of  the  authorities)  will  completely 
change  one’s  official  academic  shade  from  deep  black  to  pure 
white.  But  life  is  not  made  of  black  and  white,  and  the 
graduated  scale,  which  recognizes  and  records  relentlessly  the 
varying  shades  of  gray,  should  at  least  help  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

The  sliding  scale,  finally,  should  tend  to  restore  something 
like  the  competition  motive,  long  since  superseded  by  the 
ambition  to  exist  four  years  within  the  college  precincts  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  anything  like  an  education.  Having  no 
scholarly  pride,  many  undergraduates  actually  prefer,  when 
the  class  is  subdivided  upon  merit,  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
sections  or  divisions;  for  surroundings  are  more  congenial 
there  and  the  amount  of  work  covered  is  sometimes  actually 
less  than  in  the  higher  sections;  besides,  high  rank  is  proof 
positive  that  one  is  not  a  good  fellow.  Reformation  of  this 
condition  is  especially  important  for  the  great  indifferent 
middle  class,  who  neither  aspire  to  belong  to  the  intellectual 
aristocracy,  nor  are  yet  in  danger  of  sinking  to  the  level  of 
the  submerged  tenth  and  coming  under  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  At  the  risk  of  nothing  worse  than  an  occasional  condi¬ 
tion,  these  men  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the  faculty  and  float 
along  in  easy  and  ignorant  immunity.  But  once  you  begin 
to  increase  class  appointments  in  proportion  to  slackness  and 
dulness,  and  to  create  a  risk  that  indifference  may  mean  get¬ 
ting  behind  one’s  classmates,  then  we  shall  see  whether  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  lowest  sections  will  continue  to  be  coveted  as  a 
proof  of  social  eligibility  and  whether  the  great  middle  class 
will  be  so  filled  with  amused  contentment.® 

Philip  H.  Churchman 

Clark  College 
Worcester,  Mass. 

*  A  brief  discussion  of  the  application  of  the  elastic  principle  to  fresh¬ 
man  English  courses  will  appear  presently  in  The  English  journal 
(Chicago). 


IV 


THE  TEACHING  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 

Among  the  courses  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  schools  are 
those  connected  with  the  experimental  laboratories.  The  first 
two  or  three  college  years  are  devoted  to  studies  more  or  less 
unrelated  and,  to  the  student,  apparently  not  bearing  upon 
what  he  wants  to  learn,  namely,  engineering.  Physics, 
chemistry,  mathematics  seem  to  him  merely  extensions  of  his 
preparatory  school  work.  But  when  he  begins  to  grasp  the 
purport  of  the  experimental  engineering  laboratory,  these  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  take  on  a  new  significance.  He  begins  to  see 
that  they  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  his  technical 
knowledge  is  built,  having  as  little  resemblance  to  his  finished 
education  as  the  foundation  usually  does  to  the  final  structure, 
but,  nevertheless,  of  vital  importance  to  it.  He  finds,  or  he 
should  find  (if  the  laboratory  courses  are  properly  designed 
and  conducted)  that  there  is  hardly  a  study  previously  taken, 
no  matter  how  abstract,  that  has  not  its  application  to  prac¬ 
tical  engineering  problems,  and  that  is  not  needed  in  their 
solution.  He  gains  in  the  experimental  laboratory  not  only 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  direction  towards  which  the  maze  of 
his  first  studies  converge,  but  also  recognition  of  that  direc¬ 
tion.  He  finds  the  link  between  the  abstract  and  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  reconciliation  of  theory  and  practise. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  much  care  and  thought 
should  be  exercised  in  laboratory  instruction  and  that  the 
method  adopted  to  conduct  the  student  work  should  be  in¬ 
dubitably  the  best  suited  to  particular  conditions  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  teaching  staff.  Laboratory  work,  however,  presents 
a  very  special  problem  from  a  pedagogic  standpoint,  and  one 
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not  to  be  hastily  solved,  for  its  solution  depends  not  only  upon 
the  equipment  of  the  school  but  upon  the  number  and  char¬ 
acter  of  its  students.  The  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  methods  and  results  of  a  number  of  schools  and  to 
try  different  methods  in  his  own  courses.  It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  give  the  results  of  such  study  and  experience,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  experimental  laboratory,  and  to 
describe  the  method  finally  adopted  of  conducting  it. 

The  educational  value  of  the  courses  under  discussion  is 
threefold.  First,  they  train  the  student  in  the  use  of  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  and  consequently  in  habits  of  precision; 
second,  they  familiarize  him  with  engines  and  machinery; 
third,  the  most  important,  they  develop  his  ability  to  solve 
engineering  problems.  Let  us  see  how  these  objects  are 
achieved  by  the  methods  in  common  use. 

A  laboratory  course  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments  to 
be  performed  by  the  student,  who  is  expected  to  form  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  results  obtained  and  to  submit  a  written 
report  describing  and  discussing  methods  and  results.  As  a 
rule  two  or  more  students  are  required  to  work  together  as  a 
squad.  Now,  if  the  accomplishment  of  successful  experiments 
(successful  in  the  sense  of  accurate  and  complete  results)  is 
the  primary  aim,  the  educational  value  of  the  process  is  at 
once  degraded  to  a  mere  mechanical  task.  Thus,  such  an  aim 
would  be  furthered  by  furnishing  the  student  with  printed 
instructions  how  to  proceed  step  by  step,  what  apparatus  is 
needed,  how  to  set  it  up  (if,  indeed,  everything  is  not  already 
arranged),  and,  in  fact,  each  step  may  be  facilitated  and  sim¬ 
plified.  Even  the  observations  necessary  may  be  indicated  by 
blank  forms,  so  that  the  student  need  only  hold  his  printed 
instructions  in  one  hand  and  his  recording  pencil  in  the  other. 
A  logical  extension  of  this  method  is  to  replace  the  observers 
by  autographic  recording  instruments,  in  which  case  the  stu¬ 
dents  need  not  enter  the  laboratory  at  all  and  may  formulate 
the  results  of  a  test  by  applying  rules  to  the  records.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  condemn  this  system,  a  system 
which  attempts  to  educate  by  reducing  mental  exercise,  and 
which  does  not  recognize  the  educational  value  of  mistakes. 
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It  accomplishes  one  of  the  three  objects  mentioned,  it  makes 
the  student  somewhat  familiar  with  machinery,  but  it  gives 
him  engineering  training  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
Italian  who  grinds  a  hand-organ  receives  thereby  a  musical 
education. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  experiment  is  presented 
to  the  students  as  a  problem  for  them  to  solve.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  measure  a  compound  quantity  incident  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  machine.  To  solve  such  a  problem,  a  grasp  of  the 
principles  involved  is  essential.  The  student  may  not,  there¬ 
fore,  successfully  perform  the  experiment  wholly  as  a  matter 
of  rote  and  with  no  faint  glimmering  of  an  understanding 
of  what  it  all  means,  as  when  he  is  paced  thru  it  under  cut 
and  dried  marching  orders.  This,  then,  is  a  step  in  advance, 
and  the  student  who  has  initiative  and  desire  to  solve  the 
problem  is  benefited  by  all  three  of  the  purposes  of  laboratory 
exercises.  The  squad  system,  however,  enables  the  mentally 
unfit  or  lazily  inclined  to  merge  their  shortcomings  in  the 
effort  and  results  of  their  companions.  This  would  not  be 
particularly  objectionable  if  such  students  could  be  discrimi¬ 
nated,  weeded  out,  and  dropt  in  consequence.  But  this  is 
as  difficult  to  do  as  it  is  to  tell  which  of  a  number  of  men 
pulling  on  a  single  rope  are  doing  the  work  and  which  are 
shirking,  especially  if  they  are  not  all  under  constant  sur¬ 
veillance.  Further,  even  if  the  instructor  is  morally  sure 
of  the  shortcomings  of  a  particular  student,  he  refrains  from 
decisive  action  because  there  is  nothing  tangible  to  define 
such  shortcomings.  When  the  weight  at  the  end  of  a  rope  is 
lifted  by  a  gang  of  men,  the  foreman  hesitates  to  discharge 
any  one  of  them  for  not  doing  his  share  of  the  work,  for, 
after  all,  has  not  the  weight  been  lifted? 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  earnest  and  honest  students  of 
disproportionate  ability,  of  which  the  following  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  illustration.  An  exceptionally  good  student.  Smith, 
is  one  of  four  members  of  a  squad,  two  others  being  Brown 
and  Green  of  average  ability,  while  the  fourth,  Jones,  is 
of  that  type  of  frail  mentality  for  which,  it  always  seems,  a 
miracle  has  intervened  that  it  should  resist  three  rigorous 
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years  of  technical  buffeting.  Smith  naturally  takes  the  lead, 
being  by  nature  equipped  to  do  so.  He  is  somewhat  impatient 
with  Brown  and  Green  for  not  grasping  the  details  of  the 
work  quickly  enough  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate,  and  curtails 
their  study  of  the  problem  by  presenting  his  own  solution 
of  it.  He  ignores  Jones,  who  unintelligently  strives  to  grasp 
his  rapid  explanations  and  directions.  Presently,  I,  as  their 
instructor,  have  occasion  to  object  that  Jones  is  doing  purely 
mechanical  work  instead  of  sharing  the  responsibilities  under- 
standingly.  “  But,”  explains  Smith  glibly,  “  Jones  can  do 
that  sort  of  work  best.” 

A  little  reflection  convinced  me  that  Smith’s  explanation 
was  entirely  reasonable  and  contained  food  for  more  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Jones  could  do  low- 
grade  work  best,  and  he  never  could  do  high-grade  work  well. 
He  had  not  the  mental  qualifications  for  an  engineer.  And  my 
experience  has  shown  me  that  there  are  in  every  class  a 
number  of  Joneses  who  “  can  do  that  sort  of  work  best.” 

Smith,  it  will  be  observed,  was  hampered  in  his  progress  by 
his  associates.  Brown  and  Green  sacrificed  the  benefit  to, be  ob¬ 
tained  from  individual  study  and  solution  of  the  problem, 
while  Jones  not  only  lost  this  but  was  credited  unduly  as  one 
of  the  men  who  had  successfully  completed  the  work.  And 
these  failings  of  the  squad  system  were  not  confined  to  the 
laboratory;  they  were  continued  and  magnified  in  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  processes  necessary  to  get  results  from  the  observations. 

Since  the  squad  system  has  such  obvious  disadvantages,  we 
naturally  question  why  it  is  established.  The  reasons  are 
purely  utilitarian,  or  rather  those  of  expediency.  There  is 
not  usually  sufficient  apparatus  to  provide  each  student  with 
an  experiment  in  proper  sequence  if  more  than  a  very  few 
work  in  the  laboratory  at  one  time,  and  the  teaching  staff  is  too 
limited  for  small  sections  working  at  different  periods.  The 
time  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  a  squad,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  correcting  reports,  is  less  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  individual  work  in  nearly  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  in  the  squad.  A  more  valid  excuse  for  the  squad 
system  than  these,  however,  is  that  many  of  the  experiments 
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require,  or  seem  to  require,  more  than  one  observer  to  make 
all  the  necessary  operations  and  measurements.  An  economy 
test  of  a  500-kilowatt  turbine  generator,  for  instance,  requires 
the  constant  attention  of  one  man  to  regulate  the  external 
load,  another  to  weigh  condensed  steam,  and  one  or  two  more 
to  make  general  observations  and  tend  the  engine. 

The  utilitarian  points  in  favor  of  the  squad  system  do  not 
offset  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  individual  work. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  conduct  experimental  laboratories 
upon  this  principle  if  the  units  for  experimentation  are  small 
enough  to  be  conveniently  handled  by  one  man.  It  then 
definitely  rests  upon  him  whether  he  gets  results  or  fails. 
From  an  educational  standpoint,  a  test  upon  a  small  unit  is  of 
equal  value  to  one  upon  a  large.  It  has  been  my  advantage 
to  serve  in  a  laboratory  conducted  in  this  way.  There  was 
only  one  fault  with  the  system:  namely,  because  of  the 
standardization  of  the  experiments,  it  was  possible,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  temptation,  for  any  student  entering  upon  one  of  them 
to  obtain  coaching  from  another  who  had  previously  per¬ 
formed  it  so  as  to  degrade  it  to  a  matter  of  unintelligent 
rote.  This  fault,  however,  can  be  obviated. 

Unfortunately,  experimental  laboratories  are  equipped,  for 
the  most  part,  with  large  units.  As  this  and  the  other  limita¬ 
tions  mentioned  necessitate  the  squad  system,  it  seems  that 
these  are  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  overcome.  For  the 
successful  conduct  of  an  experiment  it  is  expedient  to  have 
four  or  five  stations  at  each  of  which  one  observer  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Readings  need  not  be  taken  but  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  but  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  requires  some 
time.  The  observers  must  be  shifted  from  station  to  station 
in  order  that  each  should  have  experience  at  all.  These  shifts 
obviously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  test.  When  one  is  made, 
the  instructor  must  give  each  observer  directions  regarding 
the  instruments,  without  which  mistakes,  and  possibly  worth¬ 
less  results,  would  follow.  The  interval  between  shifts  must 
be  long  enough,  then,  to  allow  this  instruction  and  to  re¬ 
establish  the  continuity  of  conditions  and  the  accuracy  of 
measurements.  Naturally  some  stations  do  not  require  as  long 
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an  interval  between  shifts  as  others.  On  this  account,  the 
students  at  such  stations  comparatively  easily  coordinate  their 
work,  so  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  shift  they  are  not 
engaged  with  any  of  the  duties  of  the  test.  This  time  could  be 
profitably  employed  in  general  observation  and  study,  but  the 
ordinary  student  will  not  voluntarily  so  employ  himself. 

Besides  the  other  faults  of  the  squad  system,  then,  we  must 
enumerate  this  one.  In  the  use  of  large  experimental  units 
the  tests  must  be  longer  than  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  practise  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  student’s 
time  is  consequently  wasted.  Further,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  instructor  to  give  each  student  adequate 
instruction  when  a  shift  is  made  at  the  time  it  is  needed,  and 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  observations  and  the  use  of  the 
instruments. 

The  method  I  have  been  leading  up  to  is  a  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  each  step  of  which  was  taken  to  counteract  or  obviate 
the  faults  recounted.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  first 
laboratory  work  assigned  is,  as  far  as  the  equipment  will 
allow,  individual.  After  a  little  training  in  the  methods  of  the 
work,  the  experiments  are  given  as  problems,  the  theory  of 
which  is  taught  in  the  classroom.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  is  quizzed  at  intervals  during  his  work,  to  insure 
that  it  be  performed  not  as  a  matter  of  rote.  Approximate 
calculations  from  observations  are  exacted  as  the  observa¬ 
tions  are  obtained.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  such  calculations  until  after  the  test  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  point  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  an  experiment  only  partly  but  intelli¬ 
gently  done  than  to  have  a  vast  amount  of  observations 
leading  to  faulty  results  and  a  half-grasp  of  the  principles. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  a  sore  trial  to  a  student  to  halt  an  experiment 
that  he  may  calculate  what  he  is  getting.  It  is  not  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Besides,  the  average  student  is  per¬ 
fectly  happy  when  he  is  reading  an  instrument;  he  will  read 
it  by  the  hour  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  physical  mean¬ 
ing  of  its  indications.  For  example,  I  once  witnessed  a  stu¬ 
dent  record  as  80.5  degrees  the  temperature  in  a  hot- feed 
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water-pipe  which,  when  he  inadvertently  touched  it,  burned 
his  fingers.  He  split  the  graduation,  such  was  his  care,  but 
made  the  reading  100  degrees  too  low.  That  80  degrees 
would  not  have  burned  him  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  stupid,  but  that  he  thought  of  what  he  was  record¬ 
ing  simply  as  a  number  and  not  as  a  physical  actuality.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  stir  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  senses,  and  this  can  be  done  by  judicious  questioning  con¬ 
cerning  the  significance  of  the  quantities  measured.  “  Are 
they  large  or  small?  Are  those  values  likely  or  unlikely? 
Why?  ”  Such  simple  questions  start  a  train  of  thought  which 
easily  becomes  a  mental  habit. 

It  is  my  practise  to  allow  beginners  in  the  laboratory  to 
choose  those  they  will  work  with,  and  to  limit  the  number  in 
a  squad  to  two.  It  is  found  that  their  selection  is  made  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  mental  suitability;  Smith  will  pair  with 
Jones  because  they  are  room-mates,  or  belong  to  the  same 
fraternity,  or  graduated  from  the  same  preparatory  school,  or 
they  have  congenial  opinions  as  to  athletics,  or  for  any  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  save  that  Smith  and  Jones  are  a  good  team  for 
experimental  work.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  such  disparities,  the  ability  and  the  temperament  of  each 
student  are  carefully  estimated,  and,  when  the  class  is  ready 
for  the  larger,  more  complicated,  and  more  important  tests, 
it  is  redistributed  in  squads,  the  members  of  each  of  which 
are  fairly  mated  in  both  intelligence  and  zeal.  Students  so 
grouped  may  be  instructed  to  vastly  better  advantage,  the 
earnest  and  capable  ones  progress  more  rapidly  while  the 
dead  wood  floats  or  sinks  together. 

The  advanced  tests  are  undertaken  in  this  way.  In  the 
classroom  the  students  solve  problems  upon  the  principles 
involved  and  are  given  the  special  instructions  which  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  for  themselves. 
When  they  have  shown  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
principles,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  experimental 
work,  conducted  as  follows.  For  a  test  requiring  five  sta¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  a  squad  of  six  men  is  selected.  For  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  or  so  of  the  test,  observers  A  and  B  are 
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at  station  No.  i,  C  at  No.  2,  D  at  No.  3,  E  at  No.  4,  and  F 
at  No.  5.  Then  B  moves  to  station  No.  2,  where  he  is  in¬ 
structed  by  C  in  its  duties.  As  soon  as  B  has  become  familiar 
with  them,  C  moves  on  to  station  No.  3  and  is  instructed  by 
D  concerning  the  work  there,  after  which  D  moves  to  station 
No.  4  with  E,  and  so  on.  The  scheme  can  best  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  following  schedule. 


STATION  NO. 


Time 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

io:oo-:i5 

AB 

C 

D 

E 

F 

;i5-:2o 

A 

BC 

D 

E 

F 

:20-:25 

A 

B 

CD 

E 

F 

:25-:3o 

A 

B 

C 

DE 

F 

:30-:35 

A 

B 

C 

D 

EF 

:35-:4o 

FA 

B 

C 

D 

E 

:4o-:45 

F 

AB 

C 

D 

E 

Etc. 


The  advantages  of  this  method  over  shifting  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  one  time  are  obvious.  There  is  absolutely  no  break 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  or  continuity  of  the  test 
since  only  one  man  shifts  at  a  time  and  he  does  not  make 
measurements  to  be  used  before  he  has  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  apparatus.  The  instructor  is  relieved  of 
the  small  but  essential  details  of  instruction  by  the  students 
themselves.  Room  is  made  for  an  additional  man  on  the 
test  without  sacrificing  the  work  of  any  of  the  others.  A 
complete  shift  of  every  man  can  be  made  in  a  shorter  time;  in 
the  example  cited,  the  interval  is  thirty  minutes. 

The  time  necessary  for  an  observer  at  a  station  to  instruct 
the  newcomer  varies,  of  course,  with  the  duties  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  In  a  boiler  test  the  average  time  is  about  ten  minutes, 
so  that  a  complete  shift  of  six  men  would  be  effected  in  sixty 
minutes.  If  all  the  men  shifted  at  once,  the  interval  should 
not  be  less  than  ninety  minutes,  preferably  two  hours. 

The  shifting  is  automatic.  All  that  each  student  needs  to 
know  is  the  sequence  of  stations,  and  to  remember  that  he  is 
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to  move  to  the  next  one  only  after  he  has  been  relieved  by, 
and  has  instructed,  his  successor. 

Before  beginning  the  duties  of  a  new  station,  each  man 
is  required  to  record  upon  a  general  log,  centrally  located,  a 
roughly  calculated  average  value  of  the  main  results  from  his 
observations.  This  log  is  for  the  convenient  reference  of  all 
and  by  it  the  progress  of  the  test  may  be  watched.  It  also 
insures  that  observations  be  intelligently  made  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  rote. 

At  the  end  of  a  complete  shift,  three  of  the  men  are  re¬ 
placed  by  three  new  ones,  and  put  upon  the  final  calculations 
under  the  instructor’s  supervision.  When  these  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  resulting  quantities  are  plotted  on  a  large  chart,  in 
common  use  for  all  who  have  made  the  test.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  test  is  continued  by  the  three  new  and  the  three 
old  observers,  the  arbitrarily  varied  quantity  of  the  test  hav¬ 
ing  been  changed.  At  the  end  of  the  next  complete  shift,  half 
the  men  are  again  replaced,  the  ones  remaining  being  the 
more  recent  ones.  In  this  way  each  group  of  three  men  serves 
two  complete  shifts  and  makes  the  calculations  from  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  one.  When  all  the  results  are  in,  their  concordance 
is  checked  by  the  regularity  of  the  plotted  curves,  and  these 
are  presented  as  a  whole  to  the  class  for  consideration. 

Care  is  taken  in  all  the  work  that  not  too  many  results  are 
required  from  any  experiment.  This  is  a  common  fault. 
After  obtaining  them,  the  student  is  dazed  by  their  magnitude, 
whereas  when  he  has  only  one  or  two  quantities  to  consider 
he  can  much  moie  intelligently  grasp  the  laws  controlling 
them.  It  is  well  also  to  vary  the  problems  connected  with  a 
given  apparatus  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  cut  and  dried 
standardization. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  generalizations  may  not  be  amiss. 
In  laboratory,  as  in  classroom  courses,  the  best  way  to  teach 
the  subject  that  maximum  benefit  may  be  derived  is  to  arouse 
a  wholesome  interest  in  it.  This  object  can  be  furthered 
by  making  the  problems  live,  practical  ones  that  appeal  to 
the  common  sense,  and  by  avoiding  hair-splitting  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  sake  of  practise.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary 
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constantly  to  remind  oneself  that  too  much  intellectual  food 
of  an  unaccustomed  kind  cloys  the  appetite  and  is  very  apt 
to  furnish  less  mental  nourishment  than  small  but  wholly  I'l 

digested  doses. 

There  are  always  some  students  who  can  not  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  one  course  or  another  because  of  temperamental 
disinclination.  It  is  difficult  to  achieve  much  under  these 
circumstances,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  work  out  of  even 
the  uninterested  ones.  This  savors  of  paternalism,  and,  in  a 
way,  it  is  paternalism.  We  who  teach  would  like  to  regard 
ourselves  as  making  available  a  valuable  article  to  those  who 
pay  for  it.  It  is  purely  a  business  arrangement,  and  if  the 
person  who  pays  doesn’t  want  to  benefit  by  his  bargain,  that 
is  his  affair,  not  ours.  He  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  We  don’t 
want  to  cheapen  it  by  dressing  it  up  attractively  so  as  to  make 
it  go.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  fact  is  that  the 
average  student  does  not  want  an  education  half  as  much  as 
he  wants  to  graduate;  it  is  this  that  he  bargains  for.  As  we 
do  not  have  matured,  serious-minded  men  for  students,  a 
certain  amount  of  paternalism  seems  necessary,  tho  undeni¬ 
ably  it  should  be  well  controlled  and  even  disguised.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  university  teacher’s  duty  should  not  be  to 
oblige  every  student  to  do  the  work  connected  with  his  courses ; 
but  his  duty  most  emphatically  is  that  none  should  receive 
credit  for  them  if  he  has  not  done  the  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  what  these  pages  contain  may,  at  least,  make  that  duty 
in  some  degree  easier. 

Julian  C.  Smallwood 

College  of  Applied  Science 
Syracuse  University 


V 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  IDEAS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
WRITING  COURSE 

It  may  at  first  glance  seem  unnecessary  to  add  one  more 
to  the  many  pedagogical  expedients  of  our  academic  system, 
especially  when  the  addition  is  to  a  branch  of  teaching  which 
has  in  the  past  borne  the  burden  of  much  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  say,  however,  that  no 
branch  of  academic  teaching  has  been  so  slightly  affected  by 
theories  or  programs — in  other  words  by  the  forces  of  swift 
but  possibly  uncertain  progress — as  has  collegiate  English. 
This  fact  may  be  traced,  it  seems,  to  two  causes;  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  traditionary  character  of  rhetoric  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  discipline;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  the  fact  that 
rhetoric  is  regarded  as  one  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  literary  study  presenting  the  other  aspect,  and  the 
resultant  fact  that  considerations  of  economy  in  time  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  trained  and  expected  to  deal  with 
both  sides  of  vernacular  study  have  developed  a  stereotyped 
an  inelastic  combination  of  the  two  in  classroom  practise. 

These  two  conditions  have,  then,  developed  a  conservatism 
toward  teaching  theory  in  rhetoric  which  at  least  obscures 
our  vision  of  the  truth — that  formal  rhetoric  is  a  needlessly 
unedifying  subject,  and  that  the  assumed  relation  of  com¬ 
position  to  literature,  in  that  both  are  aspects  of  writing,  is 
more  casual  and  less  intrinsically  logical  than  we  might  at 
first  analysis  be  induced  to  believe.  In  as  far  as  broad  ques¬ 
tions  in  teaching  methods  in  English  are  nowadays  discust, 
however,  they  are  likely  to  deal  with  either  of  these  two  im¬ 
posing  deficiencies  of  our  system;  to  call  up  two  questions: 
How  can  we  relieve  the  study  of  rhetoric  from  its  depressing 
formalism?  And  how  can  we  combine  the  teaching  of  com¬ 
position  and  English  literature  with  the  least  ill  effect,  since 
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considerations  of  time  economy,  departmental  organization, 
and  general  expediency  so  frequently  demand  that  the  two  be 
taught  simultaneously? 

These  questions  imply  the  existence  of  a  fixt  attitude  of 
mind  on  both  points,  an  assumption  that  the  teaching  of 
English  in  required  courses  presents  at  the  best  a  dilemma 
of  partially  inadequate  methods.  Our  inquiry  into  the  prob¬ 
lem,  therefore,  may  very  well  deal  in  the  first  place  with 
the  justice  of  the  assumption  that  our  choice  of  methods  and 
materials  is  so  narrowly  limited.  Must  we  regard  classroom 
work  in  formal  rhetoric  as  a  necessity  in  modern  university 
teaching?  And  should  considerations  of  expediency  affect  our 
administrative  policies  when  observation  has  convinced  many 
teachers  of  reasonably  extended  experience  that  collateral 
work  in  composition  and  literary  study  breeds  some  thoroly 
baneful  results? 

With  reference  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  said,  at  least 
of  our  Eastern  universities,  that  entrance  into  the  freshman 
class  usually  implies  adequate  foundation  work  in  rhetoric. 
The  fact  that  this  is  not  unexceptionably  true  suggests  the 
currently  recognized  necessity  of  subdividing  the  entering 
classes,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  according  to  intelli¬ 
gence  and  preparatory  fitness.  This  plan,  which  should  be 
put  into  execution  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is  not 
merely  advisable;  it  is,  under  the  present  conditions  of  forced 
preparatory  work  and  with  the  administrative  facilities  and 
large  teaching  forces  of  our  modern  departments,  practically 
mandatory.  With  this  division  of  the  entering  class  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  some  few  students  must  make  up  in  an 
academic  course — whether  or  not  their  college  gives  them 
academic  credit  for  the  work — the  deficiencies  of  their  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  this  minor  instance  the  problem  is  possibly  the 
high-school  problem  of  classroom  work  in  rhetoric,  and  the 
teacher’s  responsibility  as  to  method  is  that  of  finding  a  way 
to  sugar-coat  the  pill.  For  the  rest  of  the  class  one  thing 
is  certain:  they  are  to  continue  writing  for  another  year. 
What  are  they  to  write  about  ?  And  how  are  they  to  receive 
the  theoretical  side  of  their  training? 
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The  latter  question  is  solved  in  most  of  our  universities 
by  the  system  of  individual  consultations.  In  a  subject  where 
so  much  of  the  result  is  dependent  upon  the  individual  re¬ 
sponse,  and  where  individual  problems  are  really  very  seldom, 
at  this  stage  of  training,  collective  problems,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  questions  of  special  principles  should  be  taken  up  with 
each  student  separately.  This  is  so  generally  the  custom 
today  that  it  does  not  require  a  special  plea.  The  former 
question,  however:  What  are  they  to  write  about?  is  em¬ 
phatically  one  which  needs  a  rational  answer.  In  attempting 
an  answer,  we  return  to  our  first  statement  of  conditions. 
One  group  of  teachers  favors  subjects  from  the  common 
experience  of  the  writer.  Another  group  recognizes  the  force 
of  the  argument  of  departmental  convenience  and  kills  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  basing  the  course  upon  literary 
selections. 

When  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  common  experience 
of  the  writer,  we  have  at  least  one  obvious  working  advantage: 
the  approach  to  the  work  is  not  wholly  perfunctory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  student  is  not  asked  to  go  outside  of  his 
own  experience,  his  rhetorical  study  is  only  correcting  his 
ineptitude  in  matters  of  form  and  style,  and  is  not  producing 
nor  encouraging  intellectual  expansion.  Work  conducted  on 
this  line  is  easier  both  for  the  teacher  and  the  student,  and 
creates  for  this  reason  a  state  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  is 
frequently  taken  as  evidence  of  success  in  the  choice  of 
material.  But  signs  of  easy  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
student  should  in  most  cases  lead  the  teacher  to  sincere  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  is  not  offering  too  many  concessions  to  un¬ 
productive  preference.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  probably 
true  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  this  familiar  province  are 
more  than  superficially  interesting  to  the  majority  of  students. 
Subjects  of  athletic,  social,  or  even  curricular  interest,  for 
example,  probably  do  not  actually  appeal  to  majorities,  as 
we  are  usually  inclined  to  assume  they  do.  What  may  be 
said  for  this  group  of  subjects  is  that  they  encourage  in¬ 
dividuality — ^but  an  ingrowing  individuality,  not  one  that 
correlates  experience  with  knowledge,  or  which  harmonizes  it 
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with  the  information  and  the  views  that  are  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  cultural  background. 

The  objections  to  the  project  of  combining  literary  study 
with  work  in  composition  are  very  weighty;  both  aspects  of 
the  work  are  open  to  criticism.  The  objection  to  the  method 
as  one  of  deliberate  choice  is  that  it  abuses  literature  by  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  does  not  exist,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  that  it  upholds  an  unpractical  and  discouraging  esthetic 
ideal  in  composition.  The  plea  which  seems  to  justify,  for 
the  moment,  this  combination  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  that 
of  expediency.  Our  high-school  departments  are  almost  in¬ 
variably,  and  our  collegiate  departments  very  frequently,  so 
organized  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  subjects  in  a  single 
course  effects  a  saving  in  time  and  effort  for  both  teacher 
and  student.  But  the  only  pedagogical  assumption  that  can 
tolerate  this  artificial  relationship  in  practise  is  that  education 
consists  in  absorbing  the  greatest  amount  of  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  least  possible  time.  From  the  standpoint  of  results 
in  composition,  then,  the  course  is  ineffective,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  assigned  topics  confined  to  the  literary  field  tax 
the  intelligence  and  limit  the  mental  freedom  of  the  student. 
But  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  upon  literary  appre¬ 
ciation,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  Both  students  and 
teachers  in  large  numbers  view  the  results  as  little  short  of 
calamitous.  The  best  illustration  of  the  case  can  be  found 
in  the  attitude  of  entering  college  students  toward  the  books 
which  have  been  prescribed  for  college  entrance  study — and 
which  have  been  made  continuously  the  basis  of  work  in 
composition.  These  students  leave  such  initially  impressive 
works  as  Milton’s  minor  poems  and  Burke’s  Speech  on  con- 
cilation  with  a  feeling  bordering  on  absolute  hatred;  and 
such  a  condition  has  forced  more  than  one  thoughtful  teacher 
of  literature  to  begin  work  with  entering  students  by  intro¬ 
ducing  literary  antidotes,  such  as  the  Ingoldshy  legends,  and 
Cellini’s  Autobiography,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  ill- 
administered  dose  of  “  good  literature.” 

If,  then,  we  continue,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  in  the  belief  that 
a  required  course  in  composition  should  constitute  part  of 
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the  freshman’s  work,  we  are  confronted  with  the  need  of 
finding,  if  possible,  a  subject-matter  less  ineffective  and  less 
inutile  than  either  of  the  fields  so  far  discust  and  so  generally 
accepted.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  concession  to  per¬ 
sonal  interest  that  has  led  us  to  experiment  with  the  subject 
“  from  personal  experience.”  It  is  in  the  direction  of  this 
idea  that  we  should  seek  educational  salvation,  for  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  the  first  aim  of  composition  should  be 
to  produce  self-expression.  The  weakness  of  all  other 
approaches  to  the  field  of  material  for  composition  lies  in 
their  failure  to  make  writing  a  matter  of  intrinsically  per¬ 
sonal  concern;  for  if  the  subjects  are  not  within  the  realm  of  a 
student’s  vital  interest,  he  must  perforce  regard  writing  itself 
as  a  purely  external  thing — an  exercise  of  what  is  for  him 
pedantic  and  frequently  imitative  ingenuity.  The  subject 
“  from  personal  experience  ”  as  we  have  been  in  the  custom 
of  using  it,  however,  possesses  in  itself  a  very  radical  weak¬ 
ness:  its  title  defines  it  as  reminiscential.  It  is  not  progres¬ 
sive.  For  everything  except  the  cultivation  of  formal  expres¬ 
sion  it  leaves  the  student  exactly  where  he  was  before  he  began 
writing.  The  student  sees  the  instructor  descending  to  his 
plane  of  interest  and  intelligence;  and  he  either — if  he  is  lazy 
— thanks  the  instructor  for  sparing  him  the  effort  of  thought, 
or — if  he  is  serious — ^vaguely  criticises  this  descent  as  some¬ 
thing  undignified  for  the  instructor,  and  not  wholly  fair  to 
himself. 

After  all,  then,  when  we  draw  our  materials  from  the 
domain  of  private  interests,  are  we  in  actuality,  or  only  in 
appearance,  encouraging  self-expression?  We  may  be  wholly 
wrong  in  imagining  that  the  college  man  thinks  of  himself 
first  as  a  paddler  of  canoes  or  a  dancer  of  dances.  Our  first 
appeal  to  him  should  be  based  upon  the  interest  implied  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  college  student,  one  of  the  republic  of  thought. 
He  is  conscious  of  this,  and  his  consciousness  breeds  questions. 
He  is  consumed  with  one  problem,  if  he  is  serious.  He  should 
face  that  problem  if  he  is  not  innately  serious.  What  is  he 
with  relation  to  himself,  and  to  society,  and  to  all  that  has 
been  and  is  defined  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  that,  for  him, 
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mystic  culture,  which  he  knows  he  has  come  to  college  to 
partake  of,  but  of  the  essence  of  which  he  knows  little,  for 
opportunity  has  been  refused  him,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
which  he  comprehends  little,  for  its  Godlike  remoteness 
abashes  him  on  the  threshold  of  inquiry? 

This  domain  of  interest,  which  recognizes  the  student’s 
critical  concern  with  personal  and  social  problems,  and  which 
endeavors  at  least  to  orient  him  in  the  fields  of  intellectual 
occupation,  which  he  frequently  knows  only  as  names,  and 
sometimes  not  even  as  names,  has  been  tested  in  the  required 
freshman  course  in  English  at  Columbia  in  a  tentative  way 
for  as  much  as  five  years,  and  in  a  more  final  method  for 
two  years.  The  main  features  of  the  present  form  of  the 
course  are  substantially  these. 

In  the  first  term  a  series  of  readings  are  given  which  do 
not  differ  in  a  very  marked  way  from  the  type  of  reading 
to  which  the  student  has  been  accustomed  in  his  earlier  train¬ 
ing,  but  which  have  casual  but  important  connections  with 
some  of  the  problems  suggested.  These  introductory  read¬ 
ings — take  a  life  by  Plutarch  for  example,  such  as  the  life 
of  Pericles  or  of  Cimon — or  a  biblical  selection  such  as  the 
Book  of  Ruth — introduce  vital  questions  of  this  kind.  What 
is  history;  is  it  a  record  of  fact,  or  is  it  a  retrospective  view 
of  life?  Does  the  work,  which  purports  to  be  historical, 
concern  itself  so  much  with  historical  facts  as  it  does  with 
a  moral  point  of  view?  And  what,  then,  is  morality;  is  it 
a  permanent  and  Heaven-given  light,  or  an  expression  of 
social  expediency  evolved  from  racial  experience?  And  if 
morality  is  “  evolved,”  what  is  evolution,  as  it  touches  not 
only  man’s  spiritual  existence,  but  his  physical  existence  ? 
And  with  the  problem  of  evolution  come  the  more  general 
problems  of  biological  science,  their  relation  to  traditional 
religion  and  to  philosophies.  No  discussion  of  a  single  work 
should,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  diffuseness  that 
is  suggested  here  merely  to  show  the  complexity  of  intel¬ 
lectual  relationships  in  a  single  suggestive  piece  of  writing. 
Every  work  utilized  should  have  bearing  upon  a  single  more 
or  less  specific  domain  of  inquiry,  or  discussion  upon  it 
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should  at  least  be  restricted  to  the  definition  of  a  simple  but 
broad  conception.  The  aim  is,  in  short,  to  develop  a  defini¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  field  of  ideas.  With  this  program,  in 
which  with  remarkable  frequency  one  will  find  incandescent 
interest  in  a  single  hitherto  obscure  conception  running  thru 
an  entire  hour,  we  find  gradually  developing  a  consciousness 
of  the  efficiency  of  mental  processes,  and  a  polarization  of 
interest  in  knowledge  as  it  affects  life  in  all  its  personal  and 
social  bearings.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  students  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  acquiring 
the  methods  of  science,  for  the  disciplinary  function  of  the 
course  is  not  exhibited  to  them  in  this  first  stage.  In  fact, 
the  typical  remark  of  the  student  is  one  of  surprize  that  so 
thoroly  conscious  an  intellectual  expansion  should  be  secured 
at  the  expense  of  so  little  formulative  effort.  But  what  the 
student  has  gained  is  an  effective  force  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious — that  is,  intellectual  curiosity. 

In  the  second  term,  however,  the  course  is  made  very  much 
more  concrete.  The  readings  for  this  term  are  in  the  main 
monuments  of  intellectual  progress.  Here  the  student  is  in¬ 
troduced  specifically  to  the  imposing  questions  of  life  in  their 
modem  aspects.  The  field  of  choice  for  this  purpose  is  of 
course  almost  limitlessly  large;  and  what  is  to  be  chosen 
depends  at  once  upon  the  mental  outlook  of  the  teacher  and 
the  mental  tendencies  of  the  students  as  a  body.  A  suggestion 
or  two,  however,  may  indicate  some  of  the  possibilities  for 
this  part  of  the  course. 

It  has  been  found  useful,  to  begin  with,  to  prescribe  reading 
in  paired  viewpoints  upon  various  questions.  For  instance, 
the  question  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  way  scientific  method 
should  affect  religious  belief  is  one  of  the  most  patent  and 
most  important,  for  the  great  number,  to  develop  from  the 
introductory  work.  In  concrete  presentation  this  question 
may  be  dealt  with  from  the  strictly  rationalistic  standpoint  of 
W.  K.  Clifford’s  essay.  The  ethics  of  belief;  and  Clifford’s 
essay  may  then  be  compared  with  William  James’s  address 
on  The  zvill  to  believe,  which  decries  the  judgment  of  a  pas¬ 
sional  experience  by  the  methods  of  logic.  A  similar  con- 
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trast  of  the  skepdc  and  poetic  attitudes  toward  the  idea  of 
immortality  may  be  found  in  Tyndall’s  Belfast  address — so 
vastly  suggestive,  too,  for  the  whole  field  of  scientific  thought 
— and  Tennyson’s  In  memoriam  or  John  Fiske’s  Life  ever¬ 
lasting.  Huxley  offers  an  extraordinary  amount  of  really 
fascinating  reading  on  modem  scientific  methods  and  con¬ 
clusions.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  political  theory 
may  be  illustrated  by  Mill’s  On  liberty,  and  Morley’s  Com¬ 
promise.  The  special  problems  of  modern  politics  could  be 
viewed  in  a  writer  of  the  real  literary  value  of  W.  H.  Mallock, 
and  in  typical  documents  of  a  more  radical  trend,  since  it  is 
frequently  advisable  to  meet  radicalism  on  its  own  ground. 
The  humanitarian  side  of  sociological  and  economic  questions 
may  be  found  in  essays  such  as  Tolstoy’s  A  first  step  and 
Ruskin’s  lecture  on  Work.  The  'field  extends  itself  obviously 
into  the  work  of  Arnold,  Plato,  Morris,  Spencer,  Paulsen,  and 
even  modems  of  the  stimulative  value  of  Professor  Robinson, 
Professor  Santayana,  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 
Choice  should  be  limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
writings  which  possess  an  essential  irritancy. 

The  question  of  a  method  of  handling  this  material  of 
composition  is  again  one  to  be  resolved  by  the  teacher.  The 
practise  that  has  developed  in  our  experiment  with  the  course 
requires  an  impromptu  theme,  upon  a  prescribed  topic,  to 
be  written  during  one  of  the  three  weekly  meetings.  The 
other  two  meetings  are  given  over  to  discussion  in  which 
consideration  of  the  broader  bearings  of  the  subject  is  en¬ 
couraged,  not  represt.  In  short,  classroom  treatment  of 
the  material — in  classes  confined  to  about  twenty  members 
each — attempts  to  adjust  the  Socratic  method  to  the  peda¬ 
gogical  formulas  of  the  modern  university. 

I  have  in  this  scheme  defined  what  I  believe  to  be  an  im¬ 
posing  modern  academic  responsibility.  In  an  age  of  such 
striking  expansion  and  diversity  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  it 
seems  incumbent  on  the  university  to  present  to  the  student, 
in  his  earliest  years  as  a  student,  and  with  careful  avoidance 
of  categorical  formalism,  a  survey  of  his  field.  This  survey 
is  sometimes  given  in  required  or  elective  courses  in  philoso- 
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phy;  but  these  are  generally  reached  too  late  to  be  of  the 
service  that  they  might  be  in  the  first  year  of  study;  and  in 
addition,  their  method  of  dealing  with  this  material  is  in 
general,  I  think,  more  formal  and  less  elastic.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  inevitably  the  province  of  an  English  department  to  serve 
this  purpose;  but  there  is  no  very  clear  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  so  in  a  composition  course.  A  departmental  objection 
to  the  plan  might  be  that  in  adopting  this  method  the  de¬ 
partment  abandons  in  its  required  course  the  esthetic  study 
of  literature.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  however,  we  have 
the  judgment  of  many  teachers  that  this  point  of  approach 
to  literary  study  has  been  sorely  over-used  in  the  teaching 
of  immature  students.  Furthermore,  the  minority  to  which 
this  approach  appeals  can  be  satisfied  thruout  their  entire 
college  residence  in  elective  courses  in  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  between  the  broader  utility  and  cultural  value 
of  a  course  of  this  scope,  and  the  restricted  aim  of  one  in 
literary  appreciation,  the  commendable  modern  tendency  to 
correlate  the  work  of  the  various  academic  departments  un¬ 
questionably  favors  the  former. 

A  second  objection  may  be  offered  that  no  matter  how 
attractive  or  how  generally  advisable  a  course  of  this  purpose 
may  be,  the  English  department  leaves  its  peculiar  province 
if  it  deals  broadly  with  what  most  students  of  letters  would 
be  inclined  to  call  non-literary  material.  But  if  we  look  back 
into  the  history  of  the  academic  study  of  English  we  discover 
a  time  when  the  command  of  the  mother  tongue  was  not  a 
separate  subject  of  study,  but  an  aspect  of  general  culture; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  agents  and  the 
agencies  of  culture — the  teachers  and  the  curriculum.  It 
was  not  only  supposed  to  be  thus  derived,  but  it  was  in  very 
fact  so  derived,  for  the  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study  made 
it  their  concern  that  it  should  be.  When  English  became 
separated  as  a  subject  for  special  study,  however,  it  lost  its 
relationship  to  the  general  domain  of  ideas  and  affairs,  and 
concerned  itself  with  itself — as,  indeed,  sister-subjects  were 
doing  in  a  day  of  intensive  specialization.  The  result  is  that 
in  the  main  we  have  narrowed  our  conception  of  vernacular 
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study  to  the  esthetic  aspects  of  both  literature  and  composition. 
We  no  longer  speak  of  literature  in  the  catholic  sense  of 
Bacon,  but  we  confine  it  in  the  trammels  of  De  Quincey’s 
specious  distinction.  Our  preoccupation  with  the  “  literature 
of  power  ”  has  encouraged  an  indifference  to  the  “  literature 
of  knowledge  ” — that  is,  strictly  as  literature.  As  a  result, 
our  test  of  spirituality  in  literature  is  almost  wholly  that  of 
esthetic  quality,  and  we  are  today  rather  curiously  deaf  to 
the  appeal  of  substance.  The  suggested  extension  of  our 
course  in  writing  to  a  broader  literary  realm  is  not,  then, 
one  of  radical  change,  but  rather  a  return  to  the  educational 
view  which  accepted  language  as  the  key  of  thought,  not  as 
the  exercise  of  formal  or  imitative  artistry. 

Our  plan  may  seem  to  sound  of  academic  pretentiousness; 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a  hard  test  of  the  student’s 
acquisitive  capacity  and  interest;  and  it  may  be  conceived  as 
even  taxing  the  cultural  equipment  of  many  instructors  in 
English.  Whether  the  plan  is  really  over-pretentious  or  not 
depends,  I  believe,  on  the  outlook  of  the  instructor  and  the 
mentality  and  maturity  of  the  students.  In  the  Columbia 
department  the  experiment  has  apparently  not  overshot  the 
purposes  of  a  writing  course  or  the  capacities  of  average 
freshmen.  On  the  second  point,  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
from  observation,  and  from  the  frank  judgments  of  students, 
both  serious  and  frivolous,  brilliant  and  dull,  that  this  material 
is  fresh,  illuminating,  interesting,  and  emphatically  beneficial 
to  a  greater  majority  of  students  than  any  of  our  courses  in 
composition  of  either  of  the  regular  types  have  ever  before 
appealed  to.  As  to  the  last  point  of  objection  which  has 
been  suggested,  if  the  college  instructor  finds  the  material 
beyond  his  depth,  is  not  this  in  itself  a  convincing  personal 
argument  in  favor  of  the  “  course  in  ideas  ”? 

Harrison  Ross  Steeves 
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THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOLS 

The  foundations  of  even  that  last  stronghold  of  con¬ 
servatism,  popular  education,  begin  everywhere  to  betray  the 
effects  of  the  undermining  influences  consequent  upon  the  re¬ 
adjusting  processes  evolved  from  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  While  the  meaning  that  the  progress 
of  today  will  spell  to  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  still  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  philosophic  conjecture,  there  is  universal  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  inadequacy  of  old  methods  to  new  conditions  that 
is  everywhere  manifest.  Doubtless,  there  is  no  institution 
more  slow  to  respond  to  the  allurements  of  change  than  the 
public  schools.  In  these  alone,  progress  is  impeded  by  the 
habits  of  ages,  called  traditions.  “  What  served  our  fathers  is 
good  enough  for  us,”  is  the  maxim  of  the  great  majority  of 
school  systems  thruout  the  land,  yet  on  every  side  blaze  up  the 
ominous  small  fires,  isolated,  lacking  reach  and  unity  as  they 
do,  that  forecast  the  inevitable  revolution  in  educational  con¬ 
tent  and  method  that  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  scientific 
progress. 

Despite  the  manifest  lack  of  susceptibility  to  the  influences 
that  are  revolutionizing  other  departments  of  thought,  the 
educational  forward  movement  is  on,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  it  begun  to  take  more  definite  form  and  directness  of  aim 
than  in  the  schools  of  Michigan.  Located  between  the  pro¬ 
verbial  conservatism  of  the  East  and  the  unprejudiced  open- 
mindedness  of  the  West,  Michigan  is  geographically  situated 
to  provide  a  way  between  the  shoals  of  fads  and  the  break¬ 
waters  of  convention  to  the  open,  undiscovered  sea  of  future 
educational  methods  and  means.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  state  has  been  unconsciously  educating  its  own 
leader,  Luther  L.  Wright,  widely  known  as  a  popular 
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educator,  and  who  is  at  present  its  state  superintendent. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wright  found  his  lot  cast  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  a  little  mining  camp  in  Northern 
Michigan  where  the  conditions  of  school  life  were  essen¬ 
tially  sordid  and  unbeautiful.  Hurriedly  erected  buildings 
were  overcrowded  with  the  children  of  fifteen  nationalities,  all 
entangled  in  the  linguistic  meshes  of  beginning  English.  The 
superintendent  took  in  the  situation  and  set  about  to  transform 
conditions.  His  persuasive  eloquence  impelled  the  taxpayers 
to  provide  schoolhouses  that  were  ornamental,  esthetic,  and 
sanitary  as  well  as  useful.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  calmly 
and  courageously  discarded  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors^ 
including  textbooks  and  other  schoolroom  customs,  and  began 
to  adjust  his  system  to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  History, 
except  where  it  bore  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  was 
ignored.  The  psychology  of  the  child  was  considered,  not  as 
a  subject  of  speculative  philosophy,  but  as  a  practical  reality. 
The  demands  of  the  future  for  the  services  of  the  child  were 
taken  into  account,  and  he  set  about  to  work  out  his  theories 
accordingly.  Methods  of  formal  empiricism,  didactic,  and  en¬ 
tirely  deductive,  were  replaced  by  the  inductive  method  of  the 
laboratory,  which  had  become  incorporated  into  every  other 
system  of  progressive  thought.  Without  being  extreme,  the 
methods  were  unique,  fresh,  scintillant  with  the  creative 
imagination  of  an  educational  genius. 

Thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  is  heard  the  con¬ 
stantly  reiterated  complaint  of  the  grade  teachers,  attempt¬ 
ing  conscientiously  and  prayerfully  to  educate  their  charges 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language,  that  the  result  of 
all  their  drilling  over  texts  and  drudgery  over  papers  is  far 
from  commensurate  with  the  energy  and  effort  expended. 
Boys  and  girls  continue  to  enter  the  high  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  cultural  and  technical 
English  that  is  deplorable  when  the  amount  of  money  annually 
expended  by  the  state,  and  of  time  and  energy  spent  by  the 
teacher,  is  considered.  The  old  methods  of  teaching  language, 
grammar,  and  literature  were  the  first  points  of  attack  in  the 
Michigan  system.  Mr.  Wright  was  confronted  face  to  face 
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with  the  fact  that  the  children  of  his  schools  had  no  vocabu¬ 
laries  upon  which  to  draw,  and  no  ideas  to  express  except 
those  based  on  the  most  primitive  instincts.  Thruout  all  the 
grades,  therefore,  was  begun  the  memorizing  of  the  most 
beautiful  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  language.  The 
teachers  were  trained  to  present  these  selections  dramatically, 
with  fervor,  feeling,  and  expression,  line  by  line,  thought  by 
thought,  so  that  instead  of  being  merely  memorized  by  rote, 
they  were  incorporated  into  the  very  nature  of  the  child, 
finding  ready  response  in  his  native  instinct  for  rhythm,  har¬ 
mony,  and  sound  consonance,  together  with  his  imaginative 
tendencies.  Then  the  very  best  stories  in  the  language  were 
culled  from  literature,  including  fiction,  fable,  folk-lore,  na¬ 
ture  biography  and  history,  and  these  were  graded  and  ar¬ 
ranged  and  told  with  dramatic  effect  by  the  teachers,  never 
read.  The  children  were  eager  to  retell  the  stories  and  give 
them  their  own  dramatic  interpretation,  so  without  drudgery 
or  coercion  a  beginning  was  made,  a  vocabulary  began  to  be 
developed,  and  the  child’s  mind  was  unconsciously  awakened 
to  the  world  of  beauty  about  him,  on  the  principle  exprest 
by  Browning’s  “Fra  Lippo  Lippi”  that  “We  are  made  so 
that  we  love  first  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 
past  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see.” 

The  child’s  interest  in  things  beautiful  was  further  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  use  of  pictures,  carefully  selected  and  discust  by 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  own  subjective,  dawning  likes  and 
dislikes.  Ideal  and  patriotic  sentiments  were  appealed  to  by 
beautiful  pieces  of  statuary,  also,  and  copies  of  the  very  best 
pictures  and  statuary  were  placed  in  every  schoolroom. 

Next  to  literature  and  art  in  the  development  of  language 
power,  nature  was  drawn  upon  in  all  her  local  resources. 
Experimental  gardens,  collections  of  soil,  rock,  plants,  were 
made  by  the  children  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 
birds,  plants,  animals,  as  well  as  the  industrial  and  topographi¬ 
cal  features  of  the  locality  were  studied  by  every  grade,  in¬ 
vestigations  and  experiments  were  conducted,  and  all  the 
activities  of  the  child  aroused  to  see,  compare,  deduce,  and 
understand  his  environment.  This  observation  provided  ma- 
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terial  for  his  oral  composition  work,  in  which  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  systematize,  arrange,  and  express  orally,  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  idea  acquired.  In  the  upper  grades,  likewise,  the 
local  industrial  conditions,  electricity,  manufactures,  com¬ 
merce  formed  the  basis  of  study,  investigation,  and  expression. 
When  the  pupils  had  entered  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
it  was  found  that  they  were  ready  for  written  work.  They 
had  ideas  to  express,  words  in  which  to  express  them,  and 
an  ideal  of  systematic  arrangement  of  thoughts.  From  these 
tentative  beginnings,  Mr.  Wright  has  formulated  the  system  of 
language  teaching  now  being  worked  out  in  Michigan,  thru 
its  county  normal  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  generally. 
Technical  grammar  is  taught  in  the  grades  only  in  the  form 
of  drills  in  correct  usage.  When  it  is  taken  up  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  the  pupils  are  eagerly  waiting  for  it,  realizing 
its  need. 

But  not  only  in  language  work  was  the  textbook  discarded, 
but  likewise  in  arithmetic.  The  cry  of  the  ages,  as  far  as 
arithmetic  study  is  concerned,  has  been  that  the  child  gets 
so  little  from  his  eight  years  of  drill  in  the  fundamentals. 
Mr.  Wright  saw  the  futility  of  attempting  to  have  children 
reason  at  a  time  when  nature  had  not  yet  endowed  them  with 
reasoning  powers  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  involved  problems.  He  saw  them  screw  up  their 
little  faces,  count  on  their  fingers,  and  arrive  painstakingly 
and  confusedly  at  results  which  they  could  not  have  said 
to  a  certainty  were  right  or  wrong,  and  then  he  set  about 
adjusting  his  system  to  the  child’s  psychology.  His  teachers 
took  advantage  of  the  formative  and  transition  periods  of 
child-life,  when  the  perceptions  are  keen  and  vivid,  and  the 
reasoning  powers  limited  and  uncertain,  to  develop  accuracy, 
skill,  in  mechanical  manipulation  processes.  The  marvelous 
success  attained  thru  this  work  attracted  educators  from  all 
over  the  land  to  visit  his  schools,  and  observe  his  methods. 
In  every  grade  for  a  specified  time  each  day,  number  work 
consisted  in  the  visualizing  of  oral  problems.  As  fast  as  she 
could  write  the  numbers,  the  teacher  placed  on  the  board 
columns  of  figures  which  were  erased  instantly.  The  child 
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was  required  to  state  the  answer  immediately.  In  a  very 
short  time,  they  were  able  to  visualize  long  double  and  treble 
columns,  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  at  a  glance  with 
remarkable  facility.  Fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  in  their 
mechanical  processes,  were  taught  in  the  same  way  on  the 
basis  of  their  common  identity.  Speed  and  accuracy  were  at¬ 
tained  to  a  phenomenal  degree.  After  a  few  months,  the 
average  child  could  readily  supply  the  missing  term  in  such 
statements  as  29  x  307,  42  1-3  x  125,  as  well  as  in  long  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  fundamentals. 

Side  by  side  with  this  growth  in  power,  the  more  slowly 
responsive  reasoning  faculties  were  being  coaxed  out  by  the 
use  of  concrete  number  forms  in  blocks,  colored  cards,  arti¬ 
ficial  money,  weights,  measures,  and  every  possible  device 
representative  of  quantity  or  value.  By  the  use  of  these,  the 
idea  of  number,  in  value,  quantity,  and  relation,  is  developed. 
No  principle  is  stated  empirically,  but  every  step  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  personal  experience.  A  child  knows  that  4  is  twice  as 
much  as  2,  because  he  has  experimented  with  many  forms  to 
discover  the  relation.  The  children  “  do  ”  constantly.  They 
measure,  evaluate,  compare,  estimate,  approximate,  contents 
and  values  within  the  scope  of  their  reasoning  powers.  They 
dramatize,  play  store,  keep  house.  They  use  their  hands  and 
feet,  their  eyes  and  ears,  they  consult  with  dealers,  brokers, 
merchants,  builders,  mechanics,  as  they  move  up  the  grades, 
and  every  problem  is  vitalized  with  real,  actual  life-experience 
brought  into  the  schoolroom.  No  pencil  or  pen  or  paper  is 
used  until  the  seventh  grade,  yet  every  arithmetical  principle, 
every  concrete  application,  has  been  used  and  mastered  orally 
before  that  time.  The  work  is  taken  up  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  completed  in  the  eighth. 

While  much  visualizing  is  done  in  the  language  and  arith¬ 
metic  teaching  other  forms  of  sense-training  are  constantly 
used.  The  children  run  about  the  room,  noiselessly,  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot, — never  walk.  In  all  the  work  they  are 
trained  to  use  hands,  eyes,  ears,  and  the  coordination  of 
muscles  is  thus  developed  with  results  in  ease,  grace,  poise, 
and  skill  that  are  invaluable  in  themselves.  Auditory  and 
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tactile,  as  well  as  eye-imagery,  are  everywhere  developed. 
Everywhere  at  every  moment,  the  importance  of  the  sense- 
media  and  motor  accompaniments  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  recognized. 

The  methods  in  vogue  in  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
reading  would  require  a  separate  and  detailed  treatment, 
prohibited  by  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  which  aims 
to  deal  with  the  larger  principles  of  the  Wright  educational 
creed  as  recently  exprest  in  the  state  association  meeting  at 
Detroit,  and  which  has  become  the  subject  of  much  educa¬ 
tional  comment. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  creed  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  twelve  months’  school  system  to  the  attention 
of  tax-payers  and  other  educators.  Mr.  Wright  refers  to 
our  present  system  as  a  traditional  survival  from  the  days 
when  our  forbears  required  the  help  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  farm  during  the  summer  season.  Today  the  growing 
demand  for  vacation  schools  proves  that  no  real  need  exists 
for  the  long  idle  summer  vacation.  In  our  own  day,  when 
school  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  life,  but 
is  recognized  as  being  life  itself,  the  long  gaps  of  time  seem 
entirely  superfluous  and  the  misguided,  undirected  vacation 
a  real  loss.  School  is  no  longer  a  mere  grind  over  texts,  but 
a  place  replete  with  incentives  to  activity.  It  is  the  child’s 
social  center,  harmonized  to  meet  the  developing  needs  of  his 
own  nature,  wherein  he  lives  among  his  peers  in  his  own 
little  world.  In  these  schools,  the  discipline  practically  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  is  his  natural  environment  in  which  every¬ 
thing  has  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  appeal  to  his  native 
tendencies.  The  dawn  of  every  instinct  has  become  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  real  world,  wherein  everything  is  his  own 
tangible,  appreciative  possession.  It  is  the  goal  to  which  he 
turns  instinctively  in  the  morning  and  to  which  he  goes  eagerly 
and  earnestly.  His  attitude  towards  it,  in  these  schools,  is  a 
revelation  to  the  visitor  who  watches  his  absorbed  interest 
in  every  detail  of  his  work,  which  he  approaches  almost 
reverentially  and  without  coercion  of  any  kind.  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  turning  him  out  of  this  environment  during  three 
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months  of  the  year?  Moreover,  three  months’  vacation 
means  that  thruout  a  twelve  years’  course  of  grade  and  high 
school,  the  child  loses  thirty-six  months  or  three  full  years 
of  the  most  valuable  time  of  his  life.  By  the  time  the  boy  or 
girl  has  finished  the  college  and  professional  course,  of  from 
four  to  seven  years,  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  world  of  men 
and  women  and  full-grown  actualities,  he  is  a  mature  theorist 
confronting  the  problem  of  readjustment  to  practical  life. 
Mr.  Wright  insists  that  much  time  is  lost  in  the  grades  also 
because  of  failure  in  selection  and  presentation  of  matter, 
so  that  students  must  wade  thru  wastes  of  irrelevant  material 
for  the  gems  of  necessary  truth. 

He  believes  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  specialist,  expert 
in  his  line,  so  that  the  essentials  of  his  subject  well  in  hand,' 
carefully  selected,  and  arranged,  he  is  ready  to  present  it." 
In  this  way  time  would  be  saved  to  the  child  and  money  to  the 
state.  Yet  the  result  will  not  be  to  make  education  more 
rudimentary  and  utilitarian,  but  rather  to  make  it  consist  of 
more  judiciously  selected  material,  to  make  it  more  practical, 
yet  none  the  less  ideal  in  its  conception.  Hours  and  hours 
are  spent  over  ill-advised  courses  of  study  by  dawdling  teach¬ 
ers  who  dawdle,  not  thru  lack  of  good-will  or  intelligence,  but 
thru  misdirected,  unappreciated  energy.  Why  should  eight 
years  be  spent  in  mastering  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  which 
even  then  are  grasped  only  by  those  who  have  natural  talents 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  unnatural  methods, 
and  who,  if  taught  in  their  own  homes,  would  easily  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  in  three  years?  So  is  time  wasted  on  many 
subjects  in  the  grade  and  high  school  curriculums  because 
the  real  principles  of  selection  and  pedagogic  laws  are  over- 
lookt. 

Kathleen  Nicholson 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  ^ 

It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that  any  consideration 
whatsoever  has  been  given  to  the  education  of  defectives. 
They  have  always  been  regarded  as  objects  of  pity  and 
naturally  the  first  institutions  founded  for  them  were  either 
charitable  institutions  or  asylums  for  the  detention  of  those 
who  might  be  dangerous  to  society.  Food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  sometimes  medical  attention  were  thought  to  be  the  only 
means  of  making  their  existence  tolerable  to  themselves  and 
to  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Reclamation  to  society  or  happy  adjustment  to  their  lot 
were  not  thought  possible.  But  now  all  is  being  changed.  The 
blind  not  only  have  light  brought  to  their  benighted  minds, 
but  they  learn  many  of  the  everyday  industrial  pursuits;  the 
deaf  learn  to  speak;  the  feeble-minded  are  studied  with  care, 
taught  simple  occupations,  adjusted  to  their  conditions,  and 
some  even  made  self-supporting  members  of  society.  Even 
the  insane  are  being  studied  as  well  as  incarcerated  and  some 
of  them  are  slowly  educated  back  to  a  normal  equilibrium. 

All  of  this  corrective  work  was  first  started  by  private 
individuals,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  corrective  and  educa¬ 
tive  features  are  still  being  carried  on  by  private  endeavor. 
The  state  naturally  regarded  these  unfortunate  wards  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  charity  or  as  dangerous  individuals.  Consequently  the 
first  care  and  management  of  these  classes  of  defectives  has 
not  been  regarded  as  an  educational  problem,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  at  first  placed  under  special 
boards  of  control  and  not  under  the  departments  of  public 
instruction.  Most  of  them  still  remain  under  the  special 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Exceptional  Children,  at  New  York  University,  December  2,  1911. 
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boards.  In  many  states  they  have  been  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement  as  the  state  penitentiaries. 

The  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  in  these  special 
charitable  schools  has,  of  course,  become  common.  Every 
state  has  either  established  schools  of  its  own  or  has  made 
provisions  for  their  education  in  adjoining  states  which  pos¬ 
sess  sufficiently  equipped  schools.  So  general  has  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  and  deaf  become  that  most  people  probably 
believe  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  One  state.  New  York,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  by 
statute  that  any  blind  student  attending  a  college,  university, 
or  technological  institution,  other  than  a  school  for  the  blind, 
shall  have  a  reader  provided  for  him  at  an  expense  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $300  per  year. 

Three  institutions  have  become  greatly  famed  for  their  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  study  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  atypical  children.  These  are,  the  one  under  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  The  New  Jersey  Training  School  at  Vineland,  and 
the  Psychological  Clinic  at  the  State  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  first  is  entirely  under  private  control,  the 
second  and  third  partially  so.  These  three  institutions  have 
pointed  the  way  which  all  other  benefactors  of  these  particular 
unfortunates  must  follow.  Already  a  few  states  have  caught 
the  inspiration  and  provided  psychologists  for  the  state  in¬ 
stitutions  for  feeble-minded.  The  following  have  come  to  my 
notice:  Lincoln,  Ill.;  Faribault,  Minn.;  Glenwood,  Iowa,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Epileptic  Village. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  has  the  problem  come  to  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  an  integral  part  of  public  school  edu¬ 
cation,  to  be  provided  for  out  of  public  school  funds  and 
managed  by  regular  city  and  state  boards  of  education.  So 
rare  is  it  yet,  that  most  persons  could  not  name  any  cities  and 
states  where  the  more  enlightened  view  has  been  taken. 

Is  it  not  highly  important  that  all  the  state  institutions  for 
the  care  and  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  juvenile  offenders  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  and  city  boards  of  education?  In  this 
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way  every  such  unfortunate  would  be  discovered,  which  is 
not  now  the  case,  and  would  be  placed  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  care  and  treatment.  Timely  diagnosis 
and  remedial  treatment  would  doubtless  reclaim  many,  and 
prevent  further  arrest  in  others.  So  long  as  the  state  institu¬ 
tions  are  under  boards  of  control  of  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  they  are  in  danger  of  being  the  spoils  of  politics 
and  the  officers  and  teachers  will  be  largely  place  hunters, 
unintelligent  concerning  and  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  wards  of  the  state.  The  helpless  will  be  im¬ 
potent  to  raise  a  protest,  and  in  most  cases  ignorant  of  the 
impositions  practised  upon  them.  The  management  of  asy¬ 
lums,  charitable  and  penal  institutions  have  been  in  too  many 
cases  corrupt,  while  strictly  educational  institutions  have  been 
notable  for  the  freedom  from  corruption  in  their  manage¬ 
ment. 

So  long  as  these  classes  have  been  in  charitable  institutions 
little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  expert  training  and 
preparation  of  the  teachers  employed.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  teachers  in  such  institutions  are  inferior  in  training  and 
professional  equipment  to  those  engaged  in  our  public  schools. 
Of  course,  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf  must  have  some 
technical  knowledge,  but  their  horizon  is  frequently  limited, 
and  they  apply  their  knowledge  in  a  very  mechanical  way.  In 
many  states  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  very  small  village 
might  become  a  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind  or  the 
deaf,  if  he  knew  how  to  pull  political  wires.  Cast  your  eye 
over  the  country  and  see  if  the  superintendents  of  the  state 
schools  for  exceptional  children  as  a  class  rank  with  the  men 
of  distinction  in  city  superintendencies  often  paying  smaller 
salaries  ?  In  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  the 
case  is  still  worse.  Barring  the  superintendent,  the  consulting 
physician,  and  the  nurses,  most  of  the  attendants  are  of  the 
servant  class  and  in  no  way  rank  as  real  teachers.  If  these 
schools  were  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  only 
trained  and  properly  certificated  superintendents  and  teachers 
would  be  employed. 

A  few  states  and  a  considerable  number  of  cities  have 
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medical  inspection  of  schools.  In  connection  with  this  work 
there  are  usually  tests  of  hearing  and  vision  which  indirectly 
usually  reveal  something  of  the  mental  alertness  of  the  child. 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  and  Maine 
specify  tests  of  sight  and  hearing.  Some  other  states,  like 
California,  imply  that  such  tests  are  to  be  included  under 
medical  inspection.  Chicago  has  had  a  child-study  department 
of  the  public  school  organization  for  over  a  decade.  A  few 
other  cities  have  recently  taken  steps  in  the  same  direction. 
The  State  University  of  Washington  has  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  receiving  a  bequest  of  $30,000,  known  as  the 
Gatzert  foundation,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  study  and 
training  of  mentally  defective  children.  “The  work  is  to 
consist  in  the  promotion  in  various  ways  of  education  for  the 
better  care  and  treatment  of  children  suffering  from  defects, 
either  physical  or  mental,  especially  such  children  as  can  in 
spite  of  their  defects  attend  school  of  some  sort  and  benefit 
by  some  form  of  school  education  and  training.”  The  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  foundation  are  to  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible 
thru  the  state.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  specialist  in  charge 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  visiting  centers  in  the 
state,  giving  aid  and  counsel  to  the  school  authorities  in  various 
centers  for  establishing  and  conducting  work  for  defective 
children  in  their  schools. 

A  few  cities  have  thoroly  well  developed  provisions  for 
special  ungraded  classes  for  the  retarded  and  feeble-minded, 
and  some  have  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  city  boards  of  education.  The 
most  noteworthy  illustrations  that  have  come  to  the  writer’s 
attention  are  those  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Everett,  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Detroit  main¬ 
tains  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  for  backward  children, 
crippled  children,  stammerers,  incorrigibles,  and  foreign 
children. 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Montana 
are  apparently  the  only  states  which  have  made  ample  pro¬ 
visions  to  have  the  deaf,  blind,  feeble-minded,  delinquents. 
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and  incorrigibles  under  the  state  board  of  education.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  the  state  board  of  education  in  Idaho  has 
as  its  chairman  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Several  states  have  nominally  placed  the  deaf  and  blind  under 
the  state  boards  of  education  but  such  boards  are  not  bona 
fide  educational  boards.  They  usually  consist  of  the  governor, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  secretary  of  state.  Sometimes 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  secretary. 

Wisconsin’s  system  of  training  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in¬ 
cludes  both  state  institutions  and  local  schools.  Both  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  state  inspector  from  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction  is  employed  to  visit  and  report  upon  all  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  system  seems  to  be  proving 
highly  satisfactory  and  efficient.  The  Illinois  law  of  1910 
gives  district  boards  power:  “To  establish  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  children  over  the  age  of  three  and  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  provided,  however,  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  the  deaf  who  shall  not  have 
received  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year.”  This  last  clause  is  an 
advanced  step,  only  one  other  state  having  made  any  provision 
whatever  for  insuring  trained  teachers. 

The  Washington  law  looks  in  the  same  direction.  It  states 
that :  “  The  superintendent  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  subject  to  removal 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Said  superin¬ 
tendent  must  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age  and  must  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
school  management  and  class  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
having  had  at  least  ten  years’  actual  experience  in  teaching  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  superintendent  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  all. subordinates.” 

Montana  has  a  state  school  which  provides  for  the  deaf, 
blind,  and  feeble-minded.  The  law  of  1909  makes  provision 
for  intelligent  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  It 
provides  that  every  such  child  admitted  “shall  be  capable,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  of  at  least  some  mental,  moral. 
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or  physical  training,  such  as  falls  within  the  proper  function 
of  a  school,  as  distinct  from  an  asylum.  To  the  end  that  the 
board  of  trustees  may  arrive  at  some  definite  method  of  judg¬ 
ing  such  cases,  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  ascertain  and 
establish  certain  tests,  which  tests  shall  be  thoroly  and  im¬ 
partially  applied  to  each  case  before  final  admission  into  the 
school,  and  it  shall  be  the  object  of  said  tests  to  ascertain  in 
each  case  if  there  be  any  capacity  for  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  training.  .  .  .  The  officers  are  hereby  authorized  to 
retain  in  the  care  of  said  school  for  life,  such  feeble-minded 
pupils  as  have  past  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  are  not 
fit  mentally  to  make  their  way  or  become  useful  members  of 
society.” 

But  to  California,  usually  in  the  vanguard  in  school  legis¬ 
lation,  belongs  the  credit  for  the  most  enlightened  statute  yet 
enacted  in  connection  with  the  prevention  and  discovery  of  all 
cases  of  abnormalities.  They  have  provided  for  what  is 
known  as  health  and  development  supervision.  The  statute  is 
as  follows: 

**  Health  and  Development  Supervision 

“  Section  1.  Boards  of  school  trustees  and  city  boards  of 
education  are  hereby  authorized  to  establish  health  and  de¬ 
velopment  supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and 
to  employ  an  examining  staff  and  other  employees  necessary  to 
carry  on  said  work  and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  the  same. 
Whenever  practicable  the  examining  staff  for  health  and 
development  supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall 
consist  of  both  educators  and  physicians. 

“  Section  2.  The  purposes  of  health  and  development  super¬ 
vision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  are  hereby  defined  as 
follows : 

“  (i)  To  secure  the  correction  of  developmental  and  ac¬ 
quired  defects  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  which  interfere 
with  health,  growth,  and  efficiency,  by  complete  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  Said  examinations  shall  occur  annually  or  as 
often  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  school  trustees 
or  city  board  of  education. 
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•  “  (2)  To  adjust  school  activities  to  health  and  growth 
needs  and  to  development  processes  and  to  attend  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  school  hygiene. 

“  (3)  To  bring  about  a  special  study  of  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  and  deviation  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

“  Section  3.  The  requirements  for  certification  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  examining  staff  for  health  and  development  super¬ 
vision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  as  follows : 

“  For  educators:  A  life  diploma  of  California  of  the  high 
school  or  grammar  school  grade  and  a  health  and  develop¬ 
ment  certificate  which  shall  authorize  the  holder  of  such  cer¬ 
tificate  to  conduct  the  work  authorized  by  this  act,  in  those 
grades  specified  by  the  life  diploma  held. 

“  For  physicians:  A  California  certificate  to  practise  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  and  a  health  and  development  certificate. 

“  Section  4.  County  or  city  and  county  boards  of  education 
are  hereby  authorized  to  grant  health  and  development  cer¬ 
tificates  to  holders  of  life  diplomas  of  California  of  the  high 
school  or  grammar  school  grade  or  to  holders  of  California 
certificates  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery,  who  shall  present 
with  such  life  diploma  or  with  such  certificates  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery  a  recommendation  from  the  state  board 
of  education  certifying  special  fitness  for  the  work  specified 
in  this  act.” 

Germany  has  long  cared  for  its  defective  and  exceptional 
classes  far  more  intelligently  than  we  have  in  America.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  deficient  are  under 
control  of  the  government  or  the  public  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  All  teachers  in  these  schools  are  especially  trained 
and  are  permitted  to  teach  only  by  government  license. 

Norway  was  early  in  taking  advanced  steps  in  caring  for 
and  training  these  unfortunate  classes.  The  law  of  1881  pro¬ 
vided  schools  for  defectives  and  also  regulations  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  All  such  schools  are 
directly  under  the  state  ecclesiastical  and  educational  depart¬ 
ments.  In  book  subjects  the  aim  of  the  schools  for  defectives 
is  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  addition  the  pupils 
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are  educated  for  a  practical  life.  The  school  course  is  gener¬ 
ally  eight  years  in  length.  The  deaf  children  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  seven,  the  blind  children  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
the  imbeciles  at  about  fourteen.  The  state  bears  the  entire 
expense  of  their  education.  There  are  at  present  five  schools 
for  deaf  children,  two  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  three 
for  imbecile  children. 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  lines  of 
development  for  the  care  and  training  of  exceptional  children. 

1.  Have  all  state  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble¬ 
minded  placed  under  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  Give  local  school  communities  opportunity  to  maintain 
classes  or  schools  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  blind  up  to  a 
certain  stage  of  advancement.  This  would  allow  children 
to  have  home  influences. 

3.  Have  all  teachers  in  institutions  for  the  deaf,  blind,  or 
feeble-minded  duly  certificated  by  the  state. 

4.  Make  state  provision  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
inspection  and  health  and  development  supervision.  Make 
these  compulsory  and  require  the  employment  of  trained 
experts. 

5.  Establish  ungraded  schools,  rooms,  or  classes  in  all  school 
systems. 

6.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  and  ministra¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  as 
well  as  the  exceptionally  deficient.  This  class  of  children  is 
often  as  inadequately  treated  as  the  defective.  Many  moral 
delinquents  belong  to  the  exceptionally  gifted  class  and  are 
morally  delinquent  largely  because  of  inadequate  educational 
treatment. 

7.  Welcome  and  encourage  the  development  of  all  private 
institutions  and  means  for  studying  the  defective  classes  and 
for  their  training.  As  in  the  education  of  normal  individuals 
many  of  the  most  important  movements  have  been  started  by 
private  endeavor,  so  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
training  of  exceptional  children. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton 

The  State  University  of  Iowa 


VIII 

MAITLAND’S  COLLECTED  PAPERS  " 

In  these  days  of  narrow  specialization  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  those  who  are  tilling  their  several  fields 
or  gardens  to  know  much  of  what  is  going  on  beyond  their 
hedges  and  behind  those  of  other  cultivators.  And  yet  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  knowledge  are  so  interdependent,  and  lines  of 
research  that  start  far  apart  are  so  often  found  to  intersect, 
that  the  isolated ,  worker,  unaware  of  the  results  obtained  in 
other  fields,  may  easily  fail  to  achieve  the  highest  success  in 
his  own.  The  need  of  intercommunication,  of  course,  pro¬ 
duces  some  sort  of  supply.  There  are  encyclopedias  to  tell 
us  where  we  were  five  (or  perhaps  fifty)  years  ago;  there 
are  reviews,  neither  narrowly  technical  nor  hopelessly  popular, 
that  endeavor  to  give  us  glimpses  of  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments;  and  occasionally  some  conspicuous  contribution  to 
knowledge  becomes  vaguely  visible  in  the  daily  press.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  too,  some  one  of  a  synthetic  habit  of  mind  undertakes 
to  ascertain  and  present  in  a  book  the  progress  of  the  natural 
or  of  the  social  sciences  in  general.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
however,  intercommunication  thru  these  agencies  is  carried  on 
by  persons  who  are  not  themselves  thoroly  versed  in  any 
single  subject.  These  scientific  middlemen  are  somewhat  like 
the  interpreters,  known  to  every  traveler,  who  speak  many 
languages,  all  badly.  The  greatest  service  to  scientific  inter¬ 
communication  is  rendered  by  those  specialists  who  are  able 
to  state,  in  language  intelligible  to  any  educated  reader,  the 
larger  and  more  generally  important  results  which  they  and 

*  The  collected  papers  of  Frederic  William  Maitland,  Downing  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Laws  of  England. — Edited  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1911.  Three  volumes:  p.  497,  496,  566. 
$10.00. 
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their  co-workers  have  attained  in  their  special  fields.  If  they 
have  the  gift  of  writing,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  distinc¬ 
tion  and  charm,  as  Maitland  did,  they  place  the  world  under 
a  still  greater  debt. 

Such  men  are  more  rarely  found  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples  than  among  the  Latin.  The  French,  in  particular, 
excel  in  the  popularization  of  knowledge,  in  the  capacity  to 
make  the  presentation  of  scientific  results  not  only  generally 
intelligible  but  attractive.  In  the  legal  field,  however,  the  re¬ 
lation  seems  to  be  inverted.  Since  Montesquieu,  the  French 
have  produced  no  writer  on  law  who  has  gained  the  wider 
non-professional  audience  that  Blackstone  had  in  his  day 
among  English-speaking  peoples;  that  Jhering  had  and  still 
has  among  Germans;  that  Maitland  deserves  and  is  gradually 
winning.  If  Maitland  had  written  a  book,  as  he  well  might 
have  done,  like  Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  the  laws,  or  Jhering’s 
Spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  his  wider  audience  would  long 
ago  have  been  secured.  But  his  monumental  work  on  English 
legal  history,  written  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  is,  in  spite  of  its  literary  finish,  a  book  for  lawyers 
and  for  historians  who  are  willing  to  learn  some  law;  the 
brilliant  essays  which  appeared  as  introductions  to  his  scholarly 
editions  of  rolls,  pleas,  and  other  sources  appeal  to  a  select 
body  of  legal  historians  only;  and  except  for  his  Life  and 
letters  of  Leslie  Stephen,  published  in  1906,  it  was  only  thru 
articles  in  the  Westminster,  the  Fortnightly,  and  the  English 
historical  review,  supplemented  by  monographs  in  the  E«- 
cyclopedia  Britannic  a  and  in  Traill’s  Social  England,  that  he 
reached  out  beyond  the  professional  circle.  Of  Maitland’s 
biography  of  Leslie  Stephen,  his  last  work,  written  in  part 
in  the  very  face  of  death.  Professor  Shotwell  has  well  said: 
“  The  virile  style,  the  undimmed  outlook  upon  life,  the  frank 
genuine  humor,  revealed  at  last  to  readers  of  *  literature  ’  the 
personality  which  had  already  disclosed  itself  to  students  of 
legal  history.”  Maitland’s  review  articles  are  now  happily 
made  accessible  to  the  general  reader  th^y  Mr.  Fisher’s  edition 
of  the  Collected  Papers. 

The  three  volumes  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  given  us  include 
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many  technical  papers  published  in  the  Law  quarterly  review, 
the  Harvard  law  review  and  other  legal  periodicals,  and  papers 
of  wider  appeal,  but  still  technical,  published  in  the  English 
historical  review,  in  the  Political  science  quarterly  and  in  sim¬ 
ilar  journals,  as  well  as  “  the  work  of  a  simpler  and  larger 
pattern,  with  which  they  are  here  intermingled  ”  (Introduc¬ 
tion,  page  vi).  In  the  table  of  contents  of  each  volume,  the 
editor  has  marked  the  papers  of  a  more  popular  character 
with  an  asterisk,  thus  warning  the  general  reader  to  avoid 
the  unstarred  articles.  This  kindly  admonition,  however, 
should  not  deter  the  intelligent  reader  from  at  least  attempt¬ 
ing  an  occasional  voyage  without  stars  to  steer  by.  If  one 
is  interested  in  social  psychology,  he  will  gain  many  valuable 
suggestions  from  such  articles  as  The  mystery  of  seisin 
(Vol.  I,  page  358),  The  beatitude  of  seisin  (Vol.  i,  page  407), 
The  corporation  sole  (Vol.  3,  page  210),  and  Trust  and  cor¬ 
poration  (Vol.  3,  page  321).  If  one  is  interested  in  English 
history,  he  should  by  no  means  fail  to  read  Henry  H  and  the 
criminous  clerks  (Vol.  2,  page  232),  An  unpublished  ”  Revo- 
catio*'  of  Henry  II  (Vol.  3,  page  115),  and  Elizabethan 
gleanings  (Vol.  3,  page  157).  And  no  one  who  enjoys 
artistic  rapier  fighting  in  a  learned  controversy  should  pass 
over  Canon  MacColVs  new  convocation  (Vol.  3,  page  119), 
or  Canon  law  in  England  (Vol.  3,  page  137). 

In  so  far  as  Maitland  was  not  made,  but  made  himself,  he 
owes  his  eminence  among  legal  historians  largely  to  his  ex¬ 
tended  reading  outside  his  special  field,  particularly  in  general 
history,  economics,  politics,  and  philosophy;  and  it  is  the  broad 
outlook  he  thus  gained  that  makes  even  his  technical  work 
valuable  and  attractive  to  others  than  lawyers.  How  early 
this  foundation  of  general  knowledge  was  laid  and  how 
strongly  it  was  built,  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  their 
Maitland  learn  for  the  first  time  from  the  first  of  the  papers 
which  Mr.  Fisher  gives  us :  A  historical  sketch  of  liberty  and 
equality  as  ideals  of  English  political  philosophy  from  the 
time  of  Hobbes  to  the  time  of  Coleridge.  This  was  written 
in  Maitland’s  twenty-fifth  year  as  a  dissertation  for  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Trinity  College,  and  as  it  was  only  privately  printed 
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it  has  been  little  known.  It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
it  is  still  worth  reading;  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  is  an  essay  which  no  student  of  political  philosophy 
can  afford  not  to  read.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
much  of  the  mature  Maitland  is  already  there :  much  learning 
digested  into  knowledge;  sound  judgments,  often  stated 
humorously — a  natural  combination,  for  sense  of  humor  is 
closely  connected  with  sense  of  proportion;  distinction  of 
style  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  In  discussing  the 
question,  how  long  a  people  may  justly  be  bound  by  the  terms 
of  an  original  social  contract,  he  points  out  that,  if  law 
furnishes  any  clue  to  general  morality,  such  perpetual  obliga¬ 
tion  as  Burke  and  Whewell  ascribed  to  the  original  contract 
must  be  immoral. 


“For  centuries  the  law  has  abhorred  a  perpetuity.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  ‘contrary  to  public  policy.’  Are  we  then  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy  that  we  should  be  bound  by  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  our  ancestors  when  they  first  left  that  state  of  nature 
which  they  probably  were  never  in?”  (Vol.  i,  page  65.) 

In  the  same  essay  certain  ancient  doctrines  (which  some 
Americans  appear  to  regard  today  as  obsolete)  are  happily 
restated  when  he  discusses  the  relation  between  liberty  and 
democracy.  Of  the  “  conventional  ”  or  social  contract  theory, 
he  says: 


“  It  was  a  protest  against  arbitrary  power,  or,  more  accurately,  against 
the  exercise  of  power  in  arbitrary  ways.  By  arbitrary  I  here  mean 
uncertain,  incalculable.  The  exercise  of  power  in  ways  which  can  not 
be  anticipated  causes  some  of  the  greatest  restraints,  for  restraint  is 
most  felt  and  therefore  is  greatest  when  it  is  least  anticipated.  .  .  . 
Caprice  is  the  worse  vice  of  which  the  administration  of  justice  can 
be  guilty;  known  general  laws,  however  bad,  interfere  less  with  free¬ 
dom  than  decisions  based  on  no  previously  known  rule.  Where  such 
decisions  are  frequent,  a  man  can  never  know  what  liberty  he  has,  and 
liberty  is  only  valuable  when  we  know  that  we  have  it.  An  arbitrary 
government  is  thus  opposed  to  liberty,  and  if  a  democracy  is  less  likely 
to  be  arbitrary  than  other  governments,  then  it  has  one  title  to  be 
called  free.  .  .  .  And  indeed  it  may  be  argued  d  priori  that  a 
democracy  is  less  likely  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  than  is  a  monarchy. 
The  many  minds  of  many  men  check  each  other,  one  would  go  this 
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way,  another  that,  so  that  the  steady  consistency  which  is  required 
of  those  who  would  exercise  power  arbitrarily  in  the  face  of  opposition 
must  be  wanting.  Strafford’s  ‘Thorough,’  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the 
motto  of  popular  assemblies.  We  must  not,  however,  go  too  far  in 
this  direction;  we  have  learnt  that  it  is  possible  for  large  masses  of  men 
to  agree  upon  violent  action,  and  ‘when  they  do  agree,  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful.’  Before  democracies  had  actually  been  seen  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  great  force  of  contagious  excitement.  Here  is 
an  indication  that  the  conventional  theory,  even  when  taken  as  a  protest 
against  arbitrary  power,  may  miss  its  mark.  If  we  suppose  a  democracy 
so  perfectly  organized  that  all  that  the  majority  wish  to  be  law  must 
be  law,  and  that  there  can  be  no  law  which  the  majority  do  not 
approve,  we  fail  to  find  in  it  some  of  those  safeguards  against  arbitrary, 
incalculable  interferences  with  freedom,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
governments  less  perfectly  democratic.  If  the  conventional  theory  leads 
to  an  ideally  perfect  democracy — a  state  in  which  all  that  the  majority 
wishes  to  be  law,  and  nothing  else,  is  law — then  it  leads  to  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  possible.  .  .  .  The  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  least  possible, 
not  in  a  democracy,  but  in  a  very  complicated  form  of  government. 
The  philosophy  of  ‘checks’  has  become  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  the 
modern  protest  against  it  was  timely.  Checks  .  .  .  are  only  valuable 
when  they  are  the  outcome  of  opinions  of  right;  but  when  all  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side,  the  fact  remains  that  we  owe  our  freedom  from 
arbitrary  restraints  to  that  elaborate  constitutional  theory  into  which 
our  opinions  of  right  have,  through  long  ages,  been  crystallizing.” 
(Vol.  I,  pages  80-85.) 

Fully  aware  as  Maitland  was  from  the  outset  of  the 
necessity  to  the  legal  historian  of  related  knowledge,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  historical  and  economical  knowledge,  he  had  the 
right  to  insist,  as  he  repeatedly  did,  on  the  equal  necessity  to 
the  historian,  the  economist,  and  the  student  of  every  social 
science,  of  some  knowledge  of  law  and  its  development. 

“  Think  for  a  moment  what  lies  concealed  within  the  hard  rind  of  legal 
history.  Legal  documents,  documents  of  the  most  technical  kind  are  the 
best,  often  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  for  social  and  economic  history, 
for  the  history  of  morality,  for  the  history  of  practical  religion.  Take 
a  broad  subject — the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  in  the 
later  middle  ages,  the  condition  of  the  villagers.  That  might  be  pictured 
for  us  in  all  truthful  detail;  its  political,  social,  economic,  moral  aspects 
might  all  be  brought  out;  every  tendency  of  progress  or  degradation 
might  be  traced;  our  supply  of  evidence  is  inexhaustible:  but  no  one 
will  extract  its  meaning  who  has  not  the  patience  to  master  an  extremely 
formal  system  of  pleading  and  procedure,  who  is  not  familiar  with  a 
whole  scheme  of  actions  with  repulsive  names.  There  are  large  and 
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fertile  tracts  of  history  which  the  historian  as  a  rule  has  to  avoid  because 
they  are  too  legal.  (Vol.  i,  pages  485,  486.) 

“The  history  of  history  seems  to  show  that  it  is  only  late  in  the 
day  that  the  laws  of  a  nation  become  in  the  historian’s  eyes  a  matter 
of  first-rate  importance,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  a  matter 
demanding  thorough  treatment.  No  one  indeed  would  deny  the  ab¬ 
stract  proposition  that  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  considerable  element 
in  national  life;  but  in  the  past  historians  have  been  apt  to  assume  that 
it  is  an  element  which  remains  constant,  or  that  any  variations  in  it 
are  so  insignificant  that  they  may  safely  be  neglected.  The  history  of 
external  events,  of  wars  and  alliances,  conquests  and  annexations,  the 
lives  of  kings  and  great  men,  these  seem  easier  to  write,  and  for  a  while 
they  are  really  more  attractive;  a  few  lightly  written  paragraphs  on 
‘  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  period  ’  may  be  thrown  in,  but  they 
must  not  be  very  long  nor  very  serious.  It  is  but  gradually  that  the 
desire  comes  upon  us  to  know  the  men  of  past  times  more  thoroughly, 
to  know  their  works  and  their  ways,  to  know  not  merely  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  but  the  undistinguished  also.  History  then  becomes 
‘  constitutional  ’ ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  great  men  and 
the  striking  events,  it  must  become  constitutional,  must  try  to  reproduce 
the  political  atmosphere  in  which  the  heroes  lived  and  their  deeds  were 
done.  But  it  can  not  stop  there;  already  it  has  entered  the  realm  of 
law,  and  it  finds  that  realm  an  organized  whole,  one  that  can  not  be 
cut  up  into  departments  by  hard  and  fast  lines.  The  public  law  that 
the  historian  wants  as  stage  and  scenery  for  his  characters  is  found 
to  imply  private  law,  and  private  law  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  which 
can  not  be  taken  for  granted.  In  a  somewhat  different  quarter  there  arises 
the  demand  for  social  and  economic  history ;  but  the  way  to  this  is  barred 
by  law,  for  speaking  broadly  we  may  say  that  only  in  legal  documents  and 
under  legal  forms  are  the  social  and  economic  arrangements  of  remote 
times  made  visible  to  us.  The  history  of  law  thus  appears  as  means 
to  an  end,  but  at  the  same  time  we  come  to  think  of  it  as  interesting 
in  itself;  it  is  the  history  of  one  great  stream  of  human  thought  and 
endeavor,  of  a  stream  which  can  be  traced  through  centuries,  whose 
flow  can  be  watched  decade  by  decade  and  even  year  by  year.  It  may 
indeed  be  possible  for  us,  in  our  estimates  of  the  sum  total  of  national 
life,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  law;  we  may  say,  if  we  will,  that 
it  is  only  the  skeleton  of  the  body  politic;  but  students  of  the  body 
natural  can  not  afford  to  be  scornful  of  bones,  nor  even  of  dry  bones; 
they  must  know  their  anatomy.”  (Vol.  2,  pages  2,  3.) 

Of  the  character  and  significance  of  Maitland’s  work  in 
English  legal  history,  I  have  written  elsewhere.’  What  here 
concerns  us  is  the  extent  to  which  his  work  is  of  interest  and 
value  to  workers  in  other  fields.  Of  especial  interest  to  the 

*  Political  science  quarterly,  volume  22,  pages  282  et  seq.  For  the 
judgment  of  his  work  by  continental  European  legal  historians,  see 
especially  page  292,  note,  and  page  296,  note. 
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student  of  education  is  what  he  said  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
at  Cambridge  in  1888,  on  assuming  the  Downing  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Law,  concerning  the  encouragement  of  studies  in 
legal  history  in  the  universities : 

“Every  effort  should  be  made  which  can  possibly  have  the  result  of 
inducing  a  few  students,  those  who  will  have  taste  and  leisure  for  the 
work,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  great  neglected  subject.  They 
might  at  least  learn  to  know  where  the  evidence  lies.  ...  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  prizes  like  the  Yorke  prize;  already  it 
has  done  more  for  the  cause  than  any  Tripos  could  do.  It  were  to  be 
w'ished  that  our  doctor’s  degree  had  all  along  been  reserved  for  those 
who  had  done  some  considerable  thing  for  law  or  legal  history — ^but 
then  what  could  we  have  done  for  potentates  and  politicians  and  such? 
Impossible  to  convict  them  of  divinity  or  medicine,  it  was  convenient 
to  fall  back  on  the  legal  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  to 
know  the  law  sufficiently  well  to  be  a  doctor  thereof.”  (Vol.  i,  page  495.) 

The  plea  for  a  doctorate  of  law  in  course,  such  as  is  given 
in  all  universities  except  those  of  English-speaking  countries, 
is  worth  noting.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  several  universities  are  now  awarding  such  a  degree 
{Juris  Doctor)  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  substituting  it  for  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  It  should  be  reserved  for  the  encouragement  of 
legal  research;  and  under  existing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  so  reserved, 
it  would  tend  to  encourage  literary  production  in  this  “  neg¬ 
lected  subject  ”  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  has  encouraged  production  in  other  fields. 

The  use  of  these  volumes  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  careful 
index  of  twenty-two  pages,  which  contains,  at  a  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  some  1,500  entries  and  easily  three  times  that  number 
of  references.  That  we  owe  this  benefit  to  the  editor’s  per¬ 
sonal  labor  we  learn  only  thru  his  deprecatory  assumption 
of  responsibility :  “  For  the  crimes  of  the  Index,  the  editor  is 
solely  responsible.” 

Munroe  Smith 

Columbia  University 
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DISCUSSION 

ANENT  COMPULSORY  COMPOSITION  IN  COLLEGES 

Professor  Lounsbury’s  contribution  to  the  November,  1911, 
number  of  Harper's  monthly,  is  the  most  readable  essay  on 
a  technical  and  polemic  theme  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  while. 
Since  I  agree  so  heartily  in  much  that  he  says,  I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  chagrin  at  my  mental  processes,  or  at  his, 
when  I  find  that  I  differ  more  heartily  on  some  of  his  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions. 

Glancing  thru  the  magazine  first,  my  eye  happened  to  fall 
on  a  sentence  tow^ard  the  last  of  his  essay :  “  In  fact,  the  no¬ 
tion  that  every  man  should  seek  to  become  a  writer  is  a  no¬ 
tion  born  of  modern  conditions.  There  is  no  more  reason  or 
necessity  for  it  than  there  is  for  every  man  to  become  a 
mathematician  or  a  musician  or  an  architect  or  an  engineer  or 
a  painter.”  My  heart  leapt  up  at  this,  and  I  turned  to  the 
first  page  and  settled  down  to  the  tranquil  delight  of  drinking 
in  the  wisdom  of  a  master  of  my  craft.  Soon  doubt,  then 
wonder,  dismay,  and,  finally,  utter  apostasy  gript  me. 

In  his  charming  introduction  Professor  Lounsbury  steals 
the  sting  from  all  criticism  by  announcing  that  “  the  senti¬ 
ments  set  forth  will  meet  not  merely  with  dissent,  but  with 
unqualified  condemnation  from  every  right-thinking  person.” 
The  dissenter  then  appears  to  have  very  little  wind  left  for 
his  sail.  On  reading  further,  however,  one  finds  that  the 
writer  really  thinks  that  “  every  right-thinking  person  ”  is  a 
wrong-headed  nincompoop.  Whereupon  I  am  minded  to  play 
David  to  this  Goliath,  and  speak  for  a  portion  of  this  great 
vulgar  majority. 

Professor  Lounsbury’s  thesis  is  simply  this:  Compulsory 
composition  in  college  is  an  idle  waste  of  the  time  and  energy 
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of  both  student  and  teacher.  In  other  words,  freshman 
rhetoric,  the  only  remaining  inevitable  requirement  -  in  the 
colleges  of  America,  ought  to  join  Latin  and  mathematics  in 
the  elective  discard. 

After  an  ironic  and  perfectly  just  comment  on  the  early 
hue  and  cry  that  the  millennium  would  follow  shortly  on  the 
heels  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  requiring  frequent 
themes,  he  adds : 

“  Consequently  unless  all  signs  or  rather  all  promises  failed,  we  should 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  behold  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  great  authors 
such  as  the  country  had  never  known  before.  If  it  be  said  that  I  am 
here  setting  up  a  standard  which  no  men  of  sense  ever  pretended  could 
be  reached — tho  some  pretended  it  who  thought  they  were  men  of  sense — 
I  will  modify  the  statement  and  say  that  we  were  to  have  a  body  of 
writers  every  one  of  whom  would  know  how  to  express  himself  clearly, 
would  never  use  a  word  improperly,  would  never  violate  a  rule  of  syntax, 
would  never  construct  a  sentence  which  could  not  endure  the  strictest 
grammatical  scrutiny.” 

The  statement  is  here  made,  and,  to  be  sure,  partly  re¬ 
tracted,  that  colleges  in  the  seventies  expected  a  drill  in  theme¬ 
writing  to  product  a  race  of  literary  giants.  Perhaps  col¬ 
leges  then  did  expect  this.  There  were  strange  faiths  in  the 
early  days.  But  it  is  evident  thruout  the  article  that  Professor 
Lounsbury  assumes  that  today  colleges  retain  freshman  com¬ 
position  in  the  required  list  because  they  still  see  the  vision 
of  Utopia  populated  by  a  nation  of  Carlyles,  Goethes,  and  Tol¬ 
stois.  The  fact  that  what  we  actually  do  see  is  a  tribe  of  lit¬ 
erary  hacks,  sired  (in  a  terrible,  anomalous  way)  by  their 
alma  maters,  and  “  damned  by  the  critics,”  means  to  the  writer 
that  the  colleges  are  failing  in  their  aims. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the  older  colleges  imprint  a  trade¬ 
mark  on  each  man.  A  good  Yale  undergrad  desires  to  be  a 
bulldog;  a  Harvard  student,  a  perfect  gentleman;  and  a  loyal 
Princetonian,  a  strident,  blatant  graphophone.  But  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  college  that  set  out  to  produce  a  race  of 
literary  artists.  I  know  of  a  few,  at  all  events,  that  are 
striving  to  send  out  men — just  men,  and,  perhaps,  a  leaven 
of  women.  Of  the  way  in  which  composition  aims  at  this,  I 
shall  speak  later. 
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Professor  Lounsbury  delivers  in  a  solemn,  oracular  man¬ 
ner  the  dictum  that  the  average  student  loathes  composition. 
This  is  his  most  positive  article  of  unfaith.  One  gathers 
that  evidence  on  this  point  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent.  Since  the  world  was,  in  the  very  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  students  loathe  composition.  If  the  teacher 
is  a  poor  one,  as  he  is  nearly  certain  to  be,  the  case  is  naturally 
bad;  and  if  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  good  one,  it  is  very 
little  better,  for  the  student,  loathing  the  work,  will  pay  no 
attention  to  the  criticism.  “  No  one  will  pretend,”  the  as¬ 
sertion  is  made,  “  that  under  our  present  compulsory  system 
interest  in  the  writing  of  themes  exists  for  the  majority  of 
students.” 

I  confess  that  at  this  my  professional  pride  felt  a  sting. 
For  eight  years  I  have  done  a  deal  of  drudgery  with  freshman 
themes,  upheld  only  by  the  faith  that  “  somehow  good  will 
be  the  final  goal  of  ill,”  and  cheered  by  sporadic  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  my  students.  Now  all  comfort  was 
gone.  I  was  merely  performing  useless  operations  on  hope¬ 
less  patients.  I  felt  I  ought  to  ask  the  trustees  to  abolish 
my  chair;  it  would  be  of  more  use  in  swelling  the  bonfire 
after  a  football  victory.  Just  as  the  tide  of  despair  was  float¬ 
ing  me  out  over  the  bar  of  my  self-respect,  I  caught  at  a 
straw.  I  would  ask  the  freshmen  themselves.  They  ought 
to  know  something  about  it. 

At  present  I  have  two  classes  of  freshmen :  one  with  twenty, 
the  other  with  forty-five  members.  So  far  their  main  work 
for  eight  weeks  has  been  composition.  I  have  always  been 
on  human  terms  with  freshmen,  and  can  ask  them  to  speak 
frankly  and  act  on  their  honor.  After  stating  briefly  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lounsbury’s  position — with  due  regard  to  justice,  I 
believe — I  said:  “  Take  a  slip  of  paper  and  write  YES  if  you 
find  a  real  interest  and  enjoyment  in  doing  these  exercises; 
write  NO  if  you  have  no  interest,  are  usually  bored  by  them, 
and  had  rather  be  at  something  else.  Be  perfectly  honest. 
You  can’t  offend  me,  but,  to  avoid  all  complications,  do  not 
sign  your  names.” 

The  result  was  amazing.  Several  signed  their  names,  after 
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all,  one  or  two,  perhaps,  with  the  design  of  “  working  ”  the 
instructor.  But  the  great  majority  in  each  class,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  could  have  had  no  object  in  lying.  Seventeen  in  the 
first  class  said  yes,  three  said  no;  two  of  them  with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  In  the  other  class,  forty-two  said  yes,  and  three  said 
no.  The  next  day  I  admonished  them  that  I  feared  some  had 
stretched  their  consciences  to  answer  yes.  I  repeated  that  I 
wanted  cold  information,  and  asked  any  who  wisht  to  change 
their  ballots  to  do  so  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  But  no 
changes  were  reported. 

There  is  also  a  class  in  short-story.  The  course  is  re¬ 
quired  of  sophomores  and  juniors.  Here  I  was  prepared 
for  full  agreement  with  Professor  Lounsbury.  I  have  felt 
it  unwise  to  require  work  on  such  a  highly  technical  and  arti¬ 
ficial  form  as  the  short-story.  However,  the  course  is  in 
the  curriculum,  and  I  teach  it.  I  expected  a  majority  of  this 
class  would  desert  me  in  my  need ;  but  I,  nevertheless,  wanted 
to  face  the  music.  The  same  question  was  put  to  them,  and 
the  result,  considering  that  there  were  a  number  who  had 
frankly  tried  to  avoid  taking  the  work,  was  even  more  sur¬ 
prizing.  Of  sixty-five  present,  fifty-three  said  yes,  twelve 
said  no. 

Nothing  is  so  sure  as  that  the  failure  of  these  students  to 
show  Anglophobia  is  not  attributable  to  the  magnetism  of 
the  teacher  or  to  any  exceptional  personal  fondness  on  their 
part.  It  can  be  owing  to  but  one  thing:  that  is  a  difference 
in  method  of  teaching — a  method  ignored  by  Professor 
Lounsbury,  tho  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  unknown  to  him.  Of 
that  method,  pre^tly. 

Another  axiom  is  put  thus : 

“  The  art  of  writing,  like  that  of  painting  and  sculpture,  is  an  imitative 
art.  Accordingly  the  culture  and  perception  of  beauty  necessary  to  produce 
success  in  it  are  best  and  soonest  acquired,  not  by  the  stH||^3f  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  textbooks,  but  by  the  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  some  one  or  some  number  of  those  whom  the  race  regards  as  its  great 
literary  representatives.” 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  no  false  humanitarianism  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  turning  of  this  gun  upon  the  writer. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  thesis  is  changed.  Not  composition, 
but  the  study  of  textbooks,  is  the  target.  I  don’t  care  who 
takes  a  shot  at  textbooks,  but  “  imitation  ”  is  rather  poor  am¬ 
munition  to  use.  Writing  is  an  imitative  art;  but  imitative  of 
what?  I  had  supposed  that  the  ideal  was  to  imitate  nature, 
as  the  other  arts  do.  The  copybook  plan  of  art,  as  far  as 
writing  is  concerned,  got  its  death-blow  from  Wordsworth 
and  Bums:  “  Let  nature  be  your  teacher.”  Reading  is  good; 
it  “  maketh  a  full  man.”  But  if  the  purpose  in  getting  full  is 
merely  to  vomit  up  the  reading  without  any  metabolism,  I  am 
despairing  of  progress  in  the  world.  Modern  dramatists 
would  still  mar  their  smooth  machinery  with  the  crude  cranks 
of  Shakspere;  Professor  Lounsbury  would  be  writing  with 
the  deadly  precision  of  Addison,  or  the  chaotic  luridity  of 
Carlyle,  instead  of  with  his  own  admirably  perspicuous 
idiom. 

I  am  told  that  good  actors  are  unwilling  to  witness  a  play 
that  they  expect  to  present  until  they  have  fully  fixt  their 
conception  of  the  parts.  They  fear  imitation  of  other  artists, 
which  is  death  in  art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  be  the  analogy 
never  so  remote,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  writers  who  im¬ 
press  our  generation,  Mark  Twain,  Kipling,  and  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett,  show  only  the  most  polite  acquaintance  with  the  classics; 
decidedly  they  are  not  bookish.  They  merely  imitate  life. 
When  Professor  Lounsbury  desires  the  imitation  of  the  old 
masters,  he  has  abandoned  the  pragmatic  position  he  assumes 
elsewhere,  falling  victim  to  the  pleasant  fallacy  of  the  past. 
If  the  individual  student  finds  himself,  and  if^e  Twentieth 
Century  learns  to  write,  life  must  furnish  the  ^py : 

We  come  to  the  real  crux : 

“For  it  has  to  b^^peated  again  and  again  that  clear  thinking  pre¬ 
cedes  clear  writing^Bff  does  not  follow  it.” 

I  suppose  Professor  Lounsbury  does  not  strictly  mean  that 
clear  thinking  does  not  follow  clear  writing,  but  merely  that 
it  must  precede  it, — which  is  unimpeachable  doctrine.  He 
then  goes  on  to  construct  the  syllogism: 
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No  one  who  knows  nothing  should  try  to  write. 

A  freshman  knows  nothing.^ 

Ergo  a  freshman,  the  average  freshman,  should  not  try  to 
write. 

No  one  who  has  taught  English  at  all  should  blame  a  man 
who  has  taught  for  twenty-five  years  for  thinking  freshmen 
know  nothing;  there  are  times  when  a  sad  doubt  creeps  in. 
Still,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  minor  premise  of  the 
above  syllogism  is  slightly  exaggerated,  and  the  major  premise 
of  doubtful  psychological  validity.  Granted  the  possibility  of 
finding  any  one  who  knows  nothing,  there  are  many  preter- 
naturally  wise  people  who  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
knowing  nothing  feels;  the  Atlantic  monthly  published  a  de¬ 
lightful  essay  not  very  long  ago  on  “  The  honorable  points 
of  ignorance.”  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  freshman  really 
does  not  know  anything,  not  even  his  own  ignorance.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  he  has  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
development  his  five  senses. 

The  real  ineffectiveness  of  this  whole  delightfully  ironic 
invective  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  it  is  dead  and 
buried.  The  kind  of  theme  that  Professor  Lounsbury  has 
in  mind,  and  implicitly,  tho  nowhere  explicitly,  defines,  is  no 
longer  an  issue.  It  is  evident  from  what  he  says  thruout 
of  the  impropriety  of  expecting  a  student  who  knows  so  little 
to  write  a  good  theme,  that  he  has  excluded  from  his  con¬ 
sideration  all  but  expository  and  argumentative  themes.  Now 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  average  freshman  would  make  pot 
pourri  of  “  Reciprocity  with  Canada,”  or  even,  if  left  to  his 
own  resources,  of  such  a  simple  matter  as  “  Direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators.”  Trifles  like  “  How  to  make 
a  horseshoe  nail,”  or  “  The  art  of  Titian,”  grow  burden¬ 
some,  especially  if  the  whole  horse  has  to  be  shod  and  the 
hash  of  all  the  old  masters  settled.  I  can  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  college  teachers  persist  in  assigning  such' 
themes  to  freshmen;  certainly,  they  wait  until  interest  and 

*  He  does  not  speak  of  “  freshmen  ” ;  the  theme  is  “  compulsory  com¬ 
position.”  But  since  freshmen  are  as  a  rule  the  only  victims,  I  make  free 
to  use  the  term  for  purposes  of  definiteness. 
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a  modicum  of  skill  have  been  secured  from  other  practise. 
Themes  such  as  these  are  vivid  nightmares  of  my  preparatory 
days  along  the  Susquehanna,  less  troublesome  recollections  of 
my  college  life  on  the  Connecticut;  but  in  my  teaching  here 
on  the  tolerant  and  adolescent  Mississippi,  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  altogether. 

Tho  the  average  freshman  can  not  think  clearly,  he  can  see 
clearly,  hear  clearly,  and  feel  clearly.  In  fact,  one  can  know 
entirely  too  much  to  take  simple  sensuous  enjoyment  in  life. 
A  freshman  can  get  more  out  of  a  bit  of  experience  than 
many  of  his  betters.  So  the  sensible  teacher  puts  him  to  work, 
setting  down  what  he  sees,  hears,  and  feels.  Even  what  he 
smells  is  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  After  all,  these  are  the  materi¬ 
als  out  of  which  literature  is  made.  Start  with  description. 
Teach  observation  a  few  weeks,  hammer  home  just  about  three 
principles :  fidelity  to  nature,  selection  of  detail,  and  the  value 
of  verbs  and  words  denoting  action  as  well  as  specific  in¬ 
stead  of  generic  terms.  Then  send  him  out  to  describe  the 
people  on  the  street-cars,  a  football  scrimmage,  a  scene  in  a 
play,  the  chatter  of  blackbirds  in  the  wild  rice,  or  how  it  feels 
to  swim  or  row  or  race,  and  I  defy  the  dullest  teacher  in 
Christendom  to  prevent  a  freshman  from  sitting  up  and 
taking  notice.  Later  he  can  find  delight  in  narrating  some 
of  his  own  thrilling  experiences,  or  constructing  a  compli¬ 
cation  about  a  young  man,  his  duty,  and  his  sweetheart;  and, 
finally,  he  can  even  be  induced  to  tell  what  he  thinks  about 
“  College  spirit  ’’  or  “  Eligibility  rules  in  athletics.” 

Talk  is  proverbially  cheap.  Good  talk,  however,  is  not  so 
common.  While  some  people  like  to  talk  and  others  merely 
endure  it,  all  must  join  at  times.  This  talk  that  is  always 
going  on  consists  of  description  and  narration;  among  a  few 
of  the  cultured,  whom  the  freshman  calls  “  highbrows,”  of  ex¬ 
position.  I  suppose  it  must  be  allowed  that  every  college  man 
or  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  straightforward  narrative 
without  too  much  backing  and  filling;  to  describe  a  person,  a 
picture,  a  view,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  even  to 
present  a  coherent  reason  for  the  particular  faith  that  may 
be  within  him.  The  furthering  of  these  ends  is  the  object 
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of  compulsory  freshman  composition.  If  I  did  not  feel  that 
by  teaching  the  elements  of  effective  discourse,  I  was  in  a 
humble  way  (not  so  humble,  neither)  contributing  to  the 
art  of  living,  I  should  enter  business,  where  my  bluffing 
qualifications  might  find  a  larger  sphere  and  gain  a  more 
material  reward.  According  to  Professor  Lounsbury,  “  An 
army  of  teachers  has  been  assembled  to  carry  it  on  [com¬ 
pulsory  composition],  the  unintelligent  among  them  swearing 
by  it,  the  intelligent  swearing  at  it.”  Since  no  honest  man 
could  continue  to  draw  a  salary  for  wasteful  work,  the 
dilemma  presents  itself  that  I  am  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 
I  am  a  fool  if  I  believe  in  my  work ;  I  am  a  knave  if  I  do  not, 
in  which  case  I  think  I  am  a  greater  fool  than  ever  for  not 
getting  out  of  it. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  grateful  to  Professor  Lounsbury. 
He  has  probed  with  trenchant  steel  some  sore  spots  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  In  putting  the  classic  argument  against 
English  in  the  most  cogent  way  possible,  he  has  convinced 
me,  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  proof  and  the  blindness  of 
the  assumptions,  that  much  honey  may  be  extracted  from  the 
lion.  He  has  forced  me  to  count  the  blessings,  with  the 
result  that  I  am  sure  that  composition  taught  in  a  sensible 
normal  way  does  not  bore  the  average  freshman,  and  does  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  art  of  living. 

In  one  thing  I  acquiesce  with  enthusiasm,  only  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  emphasis.  The  daily  required  theme  is  illogical  and 
absurd. 

The  weekly  requirement  trims  dangerously  near  the  wind, 
tho  it  is  always  possible  to  maintain  interest  in  short  sketches. 
But  exercises  required  oftener  than  once  a  week  not  only  are 
pretty  sure  to  bore  the  student,  and  so  are  uneconomic,  but 
they  are  born  of  myopic  psychology.  An  ordinary  well  can 
not  yield  clear  water  to  continual  pumping;  moreover,  when 
the  bottom  once  gets  stirred  up,  it  must  be  given  time  to  settle. 
Scientific  farming  demands  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  fallow  year.  When  the  land  has  been  allowed  to  “  run 
out,”  years  may  be  consumed  in  inducing  it  to  “  come  back.” 
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Just  so  there  is  a  danger  of  wearing  the  student’s  mind 
threadbare  by  daily  nagging.  If  he  is  badgered  every  day 
with  the  necessity  of  revealing  causes,  wherefores,  and  whys 
in  a  coherent  and  unified  form,  it  should  be  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  he  finally  answers  as  the  boy  in  Wordsworth’s 
Anecdote  for  fathers  replied  to  a  foolish  question: 


“  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be,” 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

“On  Kilve’s  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea. 
Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ?  ” 

In  careless  mood  he  lookt  at  me. 

While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm. 

And  said,  “  At  Kilve  I’d  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm.” 


“Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so: 

My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why” — 
“  I  can  not  tell,  I  do  not  know.” — 
“Why,  this  is  strange,”  said  I. 


And  three  times  to  the  child  I  said, 

“  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why.” 

His  head  he  raised — there  was  in  sight. 

It  caught  his  eyes,  he  saw  it  plain — 

Upon  the  housetop  glittering  bright 
A  broad  and  gilded  vane. 

Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock. 

And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply : 

“At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathercock. 

And  that’s  the  reason  why.” 

To  be  sure,  if  we  grip  the  freshman  daily  by  his  apper¬ 
ceptive  forelock  and  insist  “Why?”,  “How?”,  “What?”, 
and  then  judge  him  in  an  unhumorous  way  by  his  replies,  we 
are  likely  to  conclude  with  Professor  Lounsbury  that  he  is 
mentally  deficient.  No  good  constructive  work — whether  it  is 
good  writing  or  good  chemical  investigation,  or  good  house¬ 
keeping,  or  good  plumbing — grows  out  of  a  state  of  extreme 
mental  busy-ness,  which  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  college 
student.  Lectures  and  quizzes  and  athletics  and  reading  and 
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socials  and  Y.  M.,  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meetings  must  be  dove¬ 
tailed  in  with  the  Struggle  for  Existence — which  is  a  vital 
issue,  in  the  colleges  of  the  West  at  least.  Two  or  more  in¬ 
dependent  themes  a  week  would  spell  mutiny  and  disaster, — 
mutiny  among  the  average,  and  disaster  for  the  superior,  who 
would  spur  their  fagged  minds  only  to  fail  to  satisfy  even 
themselves.  What  the  college  student  needs  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  Between-Times.  An  occasional  half-hour  of  real 
loafing,  and  inviting  the  soul,  “  observing  a  wisp  of  summer 
grass,”  or  the  blue  spaces  between  the  winter  stars,  will  dis¬ 
cover  to  him  his  soul  and,  perhaps,  an  idea.  With  a  daily 
theme  prodding  him,  he  can  never  wait  for  an  idea,  but 
writes  drivel  and  grows  cynical.  There  is  your  Scylla. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  writes  nothing,  the  soul  that  he 
gets  glimmerings  of  will  remain  a  spiritual  embryo.  It  will 
never  be  fixed,  and  he  will  never  gain  confidence  in  it.  There 
is  your  Charybdis. 

Thomas  Percival  Beyer 

Hamline  University 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Medieval  story  and  the  beginnings  of  the  social  ideals  of  English- 
speaking  people — By  William  Witherle  Lawrence,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University.  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1911.  236  p.  $1.50. 

Since  the  American  universities  began  to  devote  themselves 
seriously  to  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  Researches  into  sources  and  origins,  in¬ 
vestigations  of  linguistic  problems,  of  questions  of  date  and 
authorship,  and  of  the  rise  and  development  of  literary  types, 
have  been  pursued  with  diligence,  and  have  in  some  cases 
yielded  notable  results.  Impatient  critics  have,  however,  been 
heard  to  grumble  over  the  paucity  of  constructive  work,  to 
urge  that  we  have  collected  stones  long  enough,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  time  we  had  begun  to  build. 

Whether  this  complaint  is  well  grounded  or  no,  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  becoming  less  plausible.  The  present  volume 
is  one  among  several  recent  evidences  that  our  medieval 
scholars  are  thinking  as  well  as  digging  and  collecting,  and 
that  modern  methods  of  training  in  ascertaining  the  facts 
are  not  suppressing  the  power  of  seeing  these  facts  in  relation 
and  in  perspective,  of  forming  generalizations,  and  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  records  to  reach  the  men  and  the  minds  that  pro¬ 
duced  them.  For  this  is  precisely  what  Professor  Lawrence’s 
book  seeks  to  do.  Already  well-reputed  as  an  acute  and 
original  investigator  of  some  of  the  subtler  problems  in  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  the  author  now  challenges  at¬ 
tention  as  a  student  of  the  medieval  man,  using  a  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literary  documents  of  the  period  to  throw 
light  upon  its  social  development. 

Seven  stories,  or  groups  of  stories,  are  selected  for  the 
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purpose  of  exhibiting  the  social  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  as 
they  fluctuated  or  developed  from  century  to  century :  Beowulf^ 
the  Song  of  Roland,  the  Arthurian  romances,  the  Holy  Grail, 
Reynard  the  fox,  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Canterbury  tales. 
The  first  four  of  these  he  finds  prevailingly  aristocratic, 
Beowulf  mainly  so  in  political  organization,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  stress  on  the  duties  of  a  king  to  his  peers,  and  the 
converse  virtues  of  service  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
warriors,  but  with  traces  of  democratic  feeling  within  the 
warrior  class  with  which  alone  the  story  concerns  itself.  The 
Song  of  Roland  shows  ideals  broadening,  a  stronger  religious 
element,  and  the  substitution  of  the  nation  for  the  tribe  in  the 
conception  of  loyalty.  The  Arthurian  romances  display  the 
chivalrous  code  in  full  operation,  with  the  sense  of  honor  reg¬ 
ulating  relations  within  the  knightly  caste,  and  the  idealistic 
tendency  finding  scope  in  the  treatment  of  women.  The  Grail 
stories  show  the  culmination  of  the  restrictive  tendencies  of 
aristocracy  in  the  worship  of  the  ascetic  ideal,  the  deadening 
of  the  hero  to  all  human  and  mundane  relations  in  the  quest 
for  personal  holiness.  In  cynical  reaction  against  all  this 
comes  the  beast-epic  of  Reynard  the  fox,  skeptical  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  ideal  element  in  both  knighthood  and 
religion,  stripping  the  mask  from  the  hypocrite  and  the 
coward,  and  asserting  the  facts  of  human  nature  in  a  spirit 
of  scornful  disillusionment.  Robin  Hood  is  partly  de¬ 
structive,  too,  in  its  hatred  of  oppression  and  arrogance,  but 
positive  in  its  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  weak — a  definite 
and  fairly  explicit  democratic  plea  for  justice  to  all.  In  the 
Canterbury  tales  the  democracy  is  not  a  matter  of  stated 
theory,;  but  in  the  breadth  of  the  human  sympathy  that  pic¬ 
tured  a  group  of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks  from  plowman  to  knight 
and  prioress.  Professor  Lawrence  finds  an  implicit  democ¬ 
racy  that  indicates  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another  in  the  history  of  social  ideals. 

The  curve  of  development  which  I  have  just  indicated  is 
drawn  by  the  author  with  a  firm  hand,  yet  not  without  a 
realization  that  he  is  tracing  only  the  dominant  tendency 
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place  for  many  vivid  descriptions  of  medieval  life,  and  some 
notable  pieces  of  literary  criticism.  But  the  main  value  and 
significance  of  the  book  lie,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  more  or  less  critical  history 
of  medieval  narrative  poetry  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  society,  made  by  a  literary  scholar  capable  of  dealing  ef¬ 
fectively  with  ideas.  Written  originally  as  lectures  for  a 
popular  audience,  the  chapters  are  unencumbered  with  the 
usual  apparatus  of  erudition,  while  the  style  is  direct  and  un- 
technical. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  notable  book,  deserving  a  welcome  both 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  indicating  a  promising  trend  in 
American  scholarship. 

William  Allan  Neilson 

Harvard  University 


Monographs  on  topics  of  modern  mathematics  relevant  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  field — Edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1911.  416  p.  $3.00. 

This  collection  contains  the  following  nine  monographs: 
The  foundations  of  geometry,  Modern  pure  geometry,  Non- 
Euclidean  geometry.  The  fundamental  propositions  of  algebra. 
The  algebraic  equation.  The  function  concept  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  notions  of  the  calculus.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Con¬ 
structions  with  rider  and  compasses;  regular  polygons,  and 
The  history  and  transcendence  of  n. 

The  purpose  of  the  collection,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is 
“  to  bring  within  reach  of  secondary  teachers  (in  service  or  in 
training),  college  students,  and  others  at  a  like  stage  of 
mathematical  advancement,  a  scientific  treatment  of  some  of 
the  regions  of  advanced  mathematics  that  have  points  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  elementary  field.” 

The  secondary  teacher  will  doubtless  find  Professor  Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s  discussion  of  complex  numbers  in  his  monograph  on 
The  fundamental  propositions  of  algebra,  and  Professor  Dick¬ 
son’s  discussion  of  constructions  by  ruler  and  compass,  the 
most  directly  helpful  parts  of  the  book,  because  they  set  before 
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him  in  a  clear  and  authoritative  way  the  modern  view  of  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  he  must  present  to  his  students.  In  a  some¬ 
what  different  way  he  will  find  Professor  Smith’s  history  of 
7C  directly  helpful  to  him  in  his  teaching.  And  he  will  see 
that  Professor  Smith  has  not  confined  himself  to  history,  but 
has  made  available  a  simplified  proof  of  an  important 
theorem. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  get  hold  of  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  complex  numbers,  and,  even  if  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  graduate  study,  his  notions  on  this  subject  are 
apt  to  be  somewhat  hazy.  He  knows — or  has  read — that 
these  numbers  are  just  as  real  as  the  so-called  “  real  ”  num¬ 
bers,  and  he  tells  his  students  this.  But  the  chances  are  that 
he  has  never  seen  clearly  how  this  could  be,  and  that  he  would 
make  sorry  work  of  it  if  he  should  attempt  to  explain  the 
matter  to  a  bright  and  inquiring  student.  Now  Professor 
Huntington’s  exposition  of  this  and  related  questions  is  a 
clear  and  convincing  piece  of  work,  and  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher  who  finds  himself  in  this  situation. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  geometry  should  know  that 
certain  constructions  are  possible  with  ruler  and  compasses, 
and  that  certain  others  are  impossible.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  He  should  also  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  by  means  of  which  it  is  determined  whether 
a  given  construction  is  possible  or  not,  and  this  reasoning 
Professor  Dickson  presents  in  an  elementary  form  in  his 
monograph. 

But  if  these  three  monographs  of  the  collection  bear  with 
especial  directness  on  the  daily  work  of  the  secondary  teach¬ 
ers,  the  others  are  none  the  less  important  and  stimulating, 
and  should  be  read  with  care  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
widen  his  horizon  and  to  vitalize  his  classroom  work. 

We  venture  to  point  out  that  in  our  opinion  a  different  ex¬ 
position  of  the  principle  of  duality  in  the  monograph  on  Mod¬ 
ern  pure  geometry  would  have  been  better  than  the  one  given. 
As  set  forth  here  by  Professor  Holgate,  this  important  and 
fundamental  theorem  appears  as  a  somewhat  vague  prin¬ 
ciple.”  If  a  detailed  proof  seemed  too  long  and  complicated. 
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at  least  the  general  outlines  of  such  a  proof  could  have  been 
given  in  order  that  the  reader  might  get  a  fairly  clear  notion 
of  the  grounds  on  which  this  “  principle  ”  rests. 

W.  Benjamin  Fite 

Columbia  University 


Educational  views  and  influences  of  DeWitt  Clinton — By  Edward  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1911.  157  p.  $1.50. 

In  his  monograph,  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  has  brought  together 
a  mass  of  historical  evidence  which  amply  justifies  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  Commissioner  Draper’s  introduction  that  Clin¬ 
ton  “  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  first  educational 
propagandists  of  America.”  The  facts  presented  show  that 
Clinton  took  much  more  than  the  general  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  him  and  that  he 
possest  not  only  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  place  which  education  should  occupy  in  a  republic,  but 
also  very  broad  and  well-defined  views  as  to  the  elements  and 
making  of  a  state  educational  system.  No  less  impressive  are 
the  proofs  which  are  given  of  Clinton’s  active  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  system  which,  as  he  outlined 
it,  embraced  in  one  form  or  another  all  the  features  which 
now  exist.  In  the  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Legislature 
in  1826  the  Kindergarten  of  today  is  prefigured  in  the 
recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  “  Infant  schools,” 
and  he  suggested  and  aided  in  the  formation  of  such  schools. 
He  was  equally  interested  in  the  common  schools,  and  he 
promoted  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools. 
The  act  of  incorporation  of  “  The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb”  named  Clinton  as 
its  first  president,  and  in  his  message  of  1819  he  commended 
the  institution  to  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature.  The  edu¬ 
cation  of  juvenile  delinquents  likewise  had  his  support,  as 
well  as  agricultural  and  technical  education,  and  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  establishing  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen,  and  the  Mechanics’  Scientific  Institute.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  medical  education  and  did  much 
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to  further  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  His  comment  that  “  an  educated  physician  is  not 
only  a  conservator  of  health,  but  a  missionary  of  science  ” 
evinces  a  far-sighted  appreciation  of  the  present  attitude  of 
the  medical  profession  towards  science,  and  he  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  this  end  by  recommending  the  Legislature 
to  make  attendance  at  a  university  a  qualification  for  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree.  Clinton  was  also  a  warm  advocate  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  thru  the  elementary  education  of  girls  and 
at  a  later  age  thru  the  academies  which  he  helped  to  establish. 
In  no  one  particular,  however,  was  his  foresight  more  con¬ 
spicuously  illustrated  than  in  his  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  adequately  trained  teachers  in  public  schools 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  this  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time,  but  his  earnest  advocacy  did  much  to  secure  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  professionally  trained  teachers. 
Even  a  cursory  review  of  these  achievements  shows  that  Clin¬ 
ton  was  a  leader  both  in  thought  and  action  of  the  educational 
movement  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Fitzpatrick’s  treatise  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  as  well  as  a  distinct 
contribution  to  educational  literature. 

John  B.  Pine 

New  York 


Principles  of  rural  economics — By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1911.  xviii-l-386  p.  $1.30. 

This  book  deals  with  the  economic  phase  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  significant  movements  of  the  time;  viz.,  the 
country-life  movement.  At  present  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  wideawake,  progressive  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  more  ‘fully  understand  country  life,  to  improve  it,  to 
find  means  of  keeping  young  people  on  the  farms,  and  of 
stopping  the  drift  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  To  accomplish 
these  objects  we  are  trying  to  add  to  the  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  rural  life  by  discovering  and  applying  better  methods 
of  farming,  by  improving  roads,  by  establishing  rural  mail 
delivery,  and  we  are  discussing  many  other  measures  of 
progress,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  reorganizing  and  re- 
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juvenating  of  the  country  school.  We  are  beginning  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  country  school  be  made  to  assist  the  people  of 
the  community  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  life  they 
have  to  live ;  and,  above  all,  we  are  demanding  that  the  ideals 
held  up  to  the  children  of  the  rural  school  look  not  so  much 
toward  the  city  as  is  now  so  generally  the  case,  but  toward  the 
rural  life. 

Many  people  consider  the  whole  country-life  problem  an 
economic  problem.  That  the  economic  side  of  rural  life  is 
a  very  vital  part  of  it  is  evident  to  all.  That  there  is  need 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  rural  life  is 
equally  evident.  Professor  Carver  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
taken  for  the  subject  of  his  book  a  very  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  country-life  movement.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  review  (who  himself  has  had 
experience  with  farm  life,  and  also  has  been  a  teacher  of 
economics)  that  not  only  every  one  directly  connected  with 
rural  life,  but  all  v/ho  are  interested  in  the  great  movement 
for  improving  country-life  conditions,  must  find  this  book  both 
interesting  and  profitable  reading. 

Because  the  rural  school  is  expected  and  must  become  a 
part  of  this  movement,  and  because  the  course  of  study  and 
other  problems  of  the  rural  school  are  before  us,  all  who 
are  preparing  to  be  rural  school-teachers,  and  all  who  are 
engaged  in  preparing  such  teachers,  especially  normal  school 
and  university  educational  departments,  also  ought  to  find 
something  of  value  here. 

The  author.  Professor  Thomas  Nixon  Carver  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  faculty,  is  one  of  the  best-known  economic  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  country.  He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  rural  economics  at  first  hand,  having  been  born  and 
reared  on  an  Iowa  farm,  and  having  farmed  (or  ranched) 
independently  in  California.  After  graduating  from  college 
and  taking  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  University,  he  became  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Cornell,  Oberlin,  and  Harvard.  He 
constantly  kept  in  touch  with  agriculture  and  rural  life  and 
“  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  study,  traveled  a 
good  many  thousand  miles  on  horseback  and  with  a  bicycle 
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among  the  farms  of  this  country  and  Europe.”  For  several 
years  he  has  taught  rural  economics  to  Harvard  students. 

In  the  preface  Professor  Carver  says  agriculture  has  been 
so  natural  to  our  conditions  that  we  have  taken  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  and  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  we  have  a  rural 
problem.  Our  economic  attention  has  been  centered  on  manu¬ 
factures,  commerce,  etc.,  which  are  urban  industries,  and 
therefore  our  conscious  problems  are  urban  problems.  The 
past  decade  has  seen  a  change  toward  greater  attention  to 
rural  life  and  rural  problems.  This  book  “emphasizes  the 
public  and  social  aspects  of  the  problem  somewhat  more,  and 
the  business  aspects  somewhat  less,  than  do  most  treatises  on 
this  subject.”  Nevertheless  technical  economics  as  applied 
to  agriculture  receives  much  attention. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  any  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  book  shows  the  application  of 
economic  principles  to  agriculture.  Only  a  few  ideas  can  be 
touched  upon.  In  chapter  one  the  author  compares  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  country  and  city  life.  He  says  the  agriculture  of  the 
past  when  each  farm  produced  almost  all  that  the  family 
needed,  did  not  compel  the  farmer  to  come  much  in  contact 
with  people,  therefore  there  was  a  lack  of  social  polish  and 
culture  in  the  farmer;  but  the  specialized  and  commercialized 
farming  now  becoming  so  general  will  make  much  change  in 
this  respect.  The  city  resident  is  at  all  times  thrown  in  con¬ 
tact  with  other  people  and  cultivates  manners  as  a  part  of  his 
stock  in  trade.  Again  the  farmer  is  generally  self-employed, 
while  the  city  man  works  for  others ;  the  city  man  is  necessarily 
less  independent;  city  conditions  tend,  therefore,  to  make  class 
distinctions  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  seasonal  changes  of  work  on  the  farm,  the  sudden 
changes  due  to  weather  and  other  unforeseeable  causes,  forces 
the  farmer  to  be  versatile  and  resourceful,  while  the  con¬ 
stant  routine  of  labor  in  the  factory  or  store,  makes  the  work¬ 
man  there  learn  one  particular  kind  of  work  and  keeps  him  at 
it  for  months  or  years  without  any  abrupt  change.  “  This 
requires  neither  versatility  nor  resourcefulness,  but  merely 
patience  and  dexterity.”  On  the  farm  there  is  no  sharp  sepa- 
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ration  between  the  business  and  the  home.  The  ideals  of  the 
two  are  the  same  and  the  result  is,  the  high  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  private  life  are  carried  into  the  business  life  and  are 
permanently  fixed  in  the  character.  In  the  city  business  and 
the  home  are  separate,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  ideals  of 
business  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  ideals  of  the  home. 

Again  on  the  farm  the  children  work  with  the  parents,  all 
are  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  all  contribute  to  the 
common  support.  The  child  has  the  advantage  of  the  parents’ 
example,  encouragement,  and  teaching.  This  advantage  can 
not  be  estimated  too  highly.  Moreover  the  child  has  useful, 
healthful,  and  educative  occupation.  None  of  these  very  de¬ 
sirable  conditions  exist  in  the  city.  “  One  result  is  that  the 
rural  family  is  a  stable  institution,  whereas  the  city  family  has 
become  a  relatively  unstable  one.  .  .  .  No  pure  form  of 
social  or  domestic  life,  no  high  type  of  morality,  has  ever 
been  developed  among  any  people  except  where  it  has  been 
organized  around  some  productive  work.” 

May  not  these  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  leaders  of  the  country  are  not  city,  but  country- 
reared  men  and  women?  Are  not  these  the  reasons  that  the 
rural  family  tends  to  keep  up  to  its  high  standard  thru  several 
generations,  while  the  city  family  tends  to  disintegrate  and 
frequently  to  degenerate?  The  book  makes  much  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  other  problem  of  equal  importance  “  to  that  of 
maintaining  the  native  quality  of  the  rural  population.  The 
rural  districts  are  the  seed-bed  from  which  even  the  cities  are 
stocked  with  people.  Upon  the  character  of  this  stock,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  greatness  of  a  nation  and 
the  quality  of  its  civilization  ultimately  depend.  If  the  native 
vigor,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  people  should  decline,  noth¬ 
ing  could  save  its  civilization  from  decay.  Not  even  educa¬ 
tion  itself  can  permanently  arrest  such  decay  when  the  inborn 
capacity  to  be  educated  is  disappearing.” 

Contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  poets  and  the  writers  in  the 
agricultural  section  of  some  of  our  city  papers,  this  book  does 
not  make  the  life  of  the  farmer  one  of  perfect  freedom,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  unalloyed  bliss.  He  presents  all  its  good 
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points,  but  he  also  shows  wherein  the  risks,  the  struggles,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  life  do  much  to  make  farm  life  discourag- 
ing. 

On  the  whole  this  book,  tho  somewhat  technical  in  parts, 
ought  to  be  one  of  very  great  value  as  a  systematic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  from  a  scientific  economic  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  presentation  of  economics  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  The  book  deserves  wide  reading  and  study  and  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic  phase  of  the 
country-life  problem. 


State  Normal  School 
Chico,  California 


E.  I.  Miller 


All  the  children  of  all  the  people — By  William  Hawley  Smith.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1912.  346  p.  $1.50. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  Macmillan  Company’s  pedagogical 
library,  and  occupies  a  unique  niche  in  being  entirely  different 
from  any  other  treatise  hitherto  published.  It  is  a  series  of 
essays  rather  than  a  logical  development  of  any  set  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  compactly  put  together. 

The  central  theme  is  that  of  educating  all  the  different 
kinds  of  children  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  that, 
since  no  two  children  are  alike,  the  educative  process  must 
necessarily  be  different  for  each  one,  and  must  be  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  his  aptitudes.  Not  only  this,  but  the  author’s 
most  fundamental  proposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
persons  are  born  short  and  long,  so  far  as  ability  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  is  concerned,  and  they  must  be  put  to  doing  the 
things  they  are  long  on,  and  not  waste  time  on  their  short 
lines. 

When,  as  a  philosopher  and  an  observer  of  human  nature, 
the  author  sermonizes  and  gets  down  to  bed-rock  in  his 
investigations,  he  finds  mental  relief  in  the  explanation  that 
the  Creator  made  the  persons  as  they  are.  This  is  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  saying  they  are  built  that  way,  and  here  speculation 
ends.  Handicaps  are  those  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  expresses  itself  thru  the  body,  and  if  the  body  be 
badly  constructed  or  damaged,  the  medium  the  mind  uses  is 
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inadequate  to  convey  its  expressions  properly.  On  all  such 
pathetic  points,  the  author  teems  with  the  very  deepest  and 
tenderest  sympathy.  The  book  is  based  wholly  on  the  author’s 
feelings  for  the  helpless  ones  of  the  earth.  In  this  respect,  his 
language  is  that  of  a  heart  that  has  suffered  deeply.  The  title 
is  rather  misleading,  and  it  would  more  properly  have  been  a 
plea  for  better  methods  of  educating  the  unfortunate  children 
of  our  country,  and  this  would  have  avoided  grouping  all  in 
the  same  category. 

Nearly  all  the  instances  cited  are  extreme  cases,  thus  clearly 
indicating  that  the  author  for  years  has  been  keenly  alive  to 
such  individual  cases  as  he  could  hear  of  that  would  illustrate 
a  point,  and  from  these  special  cases  he  proceeds  to  draw 
wide  generalizations.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  never 
yet  found  a  person  of  moderate  intelligence  that  could  not 
learn,  for  instance,  the  multiplication  table,  tho  George  Combe, 
the  noted  Scotchman,  avers  that  he  never  did  learn  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table;  but  such  instances  are  indeed  rare.  Very 
rarely  indeed  is  it  that  an  average  child  can  not  learn  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  common  branches. 

Experienced  vocal  music  teachers  have  told  me  that  not 
more  than  one  child  in  a  thousand  can  not  sing,  or  learn  the 
rudiments  of  vocal  music.  Once  I  knew  a  farmer  whose  sense 
of  color  was  very  dull  when  he  attempted  to  describe  articles 
of  clothing  that  persons  wore,  but  in  describing  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep, — all  live  stock, — he  was  one  of  the  very  best  I 
ever  saw,  and  his  mind  was  of  the  highest  type  of  retentive¬ 
ness.  He  was  simply  color  blind  in  spots,  but  he  was  not  a 
feeble-minded  person. 

On  the  terms  “  born  short  ”  and  “  born  long,”  the  author 
holds  that  only  light  spots,  not  the  dark  spots  or  short  spots, 
should  be  cultivated.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that 
the  long  and  short  spots  do  not  always  occur  early  in  life, 
and  often  years  elapse  before  one  shows  signs  of  a  remark¬ 
able  character  either  way. 

Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  men  have  not  been  premature 
or  precocious  in  any  marked  way  in  early  life,  while  others 
have  exhibited  traits  of  a  high  order  from  almost  infancy. 
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The  definition  of  education  that  the  author  apparently  ac¬ 
cepts  is  that  of  one’s  being  “  on  to  his  job.”  If  this  means 
that  when  one  finds  that  he  can  do  one  particular  thing  well, 
and  that  he  should  stick  to  it  and  only  endeavor  to  perfect 
himself  in  this  particular  art,  then  man  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  and  thru  such  training  he  can  only  be  educating 
himself  while  he  is  learning  that  particular  kind  of  work, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Education  is  rather  a  continuous  process, 
embracing  all  of  life,  rather  than  the  ability  to  do  one  par¬ 
ticular  thing  well. 

In  thirty-five  chapters  the  author  has  said  many  excellent 
things,  and  he  has  hit  hard  some  phases  of  teaching  that  exist, 
if  at  all,  in  very  few  schools.  But  from  each  chapter  the  care¬ 
ful  reader  will  gather  much  that  is  really  helpful.  Every 
now  and  then  a  quaint  statement  is  inserted  that  sticks  in  one’s 
soul.  To  say  that  children  are  “  idiots  in  spots,”  or  that  a 
“  mathematical  proposition  whittled  down  to  a  fine  point,”  or 
“  the  world  has  no  use  for  blunderers,”  or  “  bodies  in  stock,” 
or  “  a  herd  of  incompetents,”  or  “  all  children  have  some  lazy 
lines,”  or  “  don’t  give  it  too  fast,”  are  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  mannerisms.  Such  expressions  cling  in  the  mind  with 
hooks  of  steel. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  book  that  I  know  of  is  that  it 
holds  one  to  it.  Some  chapters  are  written  on  a  higher  level 
than  others.  The  book  is  not  an  artistic  piece  of  work,  but 
it  tells  the  stories  entertainingly.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
somewhat  on  the  style  of  a  semi-pedagogical  volume  written 
years  ago,  entitled  Those  children.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  manner, — easy  talking  like.  Young 
teachers  of  little  experience  ought  to  read  it,  because  it  will 
help  them  to  look  out  for  the  physical  defects  of  children 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Those  whose  fountains  of  love  and 
sympathy  have  run  dry  should  read  it  to  bring  back  some  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  into  their  breasts.  But  the  mighty 
apostles  of  function,  reaction,  illuminating  effervescence,  and 
cathedral  twilight  in  an  apocalyptic  atmospheric  vision,  will 
have  no  use  for  it,  because  it  is  not  scientifically  elaborated; 
nevertheless,  many  of  the  common  teachers,  who  are  doing 
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their  work  right  along  every  day,  will  read  it  and  be  rejoiced 
thereat. 

As  I  lay  the  book  aside,  I  feel  that  I  know  the  author  as 
a  man,  tho  I  never  saw  him.  He  has  told  his  thoughts  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  has  made  a  sympathetic,  manly  plea 
for  those  who  can  not  plead,  except  in  their  pitiableness,  for 
themselves.  Strengthened  in  purpose,  I  closed  the  volume, 
and  then  I  wrote  what  I  have  submitted. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


James  M.  Greenwood 


Personal  hygiene  and  physical  training  for  women — By  Anna  M.  Gal¬ 
braith,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1911.  352  p.  $2.00. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that : 

“  The  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  present  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  the  fundamental  physiological  laws  on  which 
all  personal  hygiene  is  based;  together  with  the  practical,  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and 
the  training  of  the  physical  powers  to  their  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  by  means  of  fresh  air,  tonic  baths,  proper  food  and 
clothing,  gymnastics,  and  outdoor  exercise,  so  that  the  tissue 
will  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  resist  disease.” 

To  meet  this  aim  the  subject-matter  follows  anatomical, 
physiological,  and  hygienic  lines.  In  fact,  each  chapter  shows 
an  attempt  to  consider  each  of  these  general  phases.  The  first 
chapter  is  rather  unusual  in  that  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
subject  of  hydrotherapy.  Here  are  discust  at  length  the  physi¬ 
ological  effects  of  water,  the  chief  varieties  of  baths,  and  the 
internal  use  of  water. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  the  book  opens  with 
the  care  of  the  skin,  unless  it  seemed  to  the  author  logical 
to  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  its  internal  problems 
and  mechanisms.  This  may  be  a  natural  geographical  or 
anatomical  approach,  but  it  is  hardly  in  sympathy  with  the 
modern  method  of  functional  study  and  treatment. 

The  chapters  on  the  skin,  digestive  apparatus,  respiratory 
and  circulatory  organs,  and  the  nervous  system,  follow  the 
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conventional  textbook  plan  as  to  material,  arrangement,  and 
illustration. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  dress,  health,  and  symmetric 
development  depart  somewhat  from  the  usual  method  in  that 
these  chapters  show  a  social  and  civic  emphasis  as  well  as  a 
personal  significance. 

The  chapter  on  alcohol  and  its  effects  is  formal,  and  shows 
less  sympathy  and  originality  than  do  the  concluding  chapters. 

The  chapter  headed  “  Physical  training  the  key  to  health 
and  beauty  ”  is  a  more  dignified  treatment  than  the  rather 
popular  heading  suggests.  In  fact  there  is  a  pleasant  absence 
of  sentimental  and  extravagant  pleading  for  women  to  become 
interested  in  physical  training  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 

While  Dr.  Galbraith’s  book  contains  useful  material,  yet 
like  many  other  treatises  on  health,  it  seems  too  long ;  contains 
too  much  material  and  too  many  details  for  the  average  intelli¬ 
gent  woman  who  wishes  a  practical  guide  to  hygienic  living. 

The  book  contains  also  a  considerable  number  of  drug  pre¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  ever  advisable  in 
a  popular  book  beyond  a  few  simple  preparations  useful  for 
eye  and  mouth  washes,  and  for  the  care  of  skin  and  hair. 

There  is  a  tendency,  as  with  most  medical  writers,  to  em¬ 
ploy  too  many  technical  terms  in  place  of  the  simpler  common 
English  phrases. 

It  is  strange  that  a  book  on  personal  health  designed  for 
women  should  omit  all  consideration  of  the  hygiene  of 
menstruation,  about  which  so  much  sensible  and  practical  ad¬ 
vice  might  beneficially  be  given. 

A  discussion  of  vocational  and  industrial  hygiene  would 
also  be  of  peculiar  service  to  thoughtful  women  in  these  days 
of  rapidly  widening  economic  opportunity  for  womankind. 


Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Thomas  D.  Wood 


A  very  scholarly  book  which  draws  upon  little  known  and 
little  used  sources  is  Father  Corcoran’s  Studies  in  the  history 
of  classical  teaching.  Father  Corcoran,  who  is  professor  of 
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education  in  the  National  University  of  Ireland,  covers  the 
period  from  1500-1700  and  makes  much  use  of  the  recently 
discovered  copy  of  the  Janita  linguarum  issued  in  1611  at 
Salamanca  by.  the  Irish  Jesuits.  (New  York:  Benziger 
Brothers,  1912.  306  p.  $2.75.) 

A  new  and  excellent  Physiography  for  the  use  of  high 
schools  has  been  written  jointly  by  four  high  school  teachers 
of  New  York  City,  Messrs.  Arey,  Bryant,  Clendenin,  and 
Morrey.  We  have  rarely  seen  better  arranged  material  in  a 
book  of  this  kind.  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1912.  450  p. 
$1.25.) 

The  authors  of  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  have 
now  brought  out  a  World  geography  in  one  volume  contain¬ 
ing  an  enormous  amount  of  material.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1912.  536  p.  $1.25.) 

The  son  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Leonard  Hux¬ 
ley,  has  been  moved  to  make  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold  on  education  which  is  now  published  under 
the  title  Thoughts  on  education.  The  range  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  educational  interest  and  information  has  never  been 
wholly  appreciated  in  America,  and  an  examination  of  this 
book  will  be  found  very  helpful  as  well  as  very  interesting. 
(New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  2929.  $1.50.) 

Expository  writing  is  the  title  of  a  new  composition  manual 
by  Professor  Fulton  of  Davidson  College.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1912.  554  p.  $1.40.) 

Under  the  title  of  Poems  of  action  a  collection  of  verse  for 
the  reading  of  young  people  has  been  made  by  Mr.  David  R. 
Porter.  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1911.  260  p.  75c.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  important  textbook  of  Botany,  by 
Professors  Coulter,  Barnes,  and  Cowles  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  deals  with  ecology.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a 
thoroly  well  done  and  authoritative  piece  of  work.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1912.  pp.  485-962.  $2.00.) 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  just  now  is  a  book  which 
will  tell  what  the  whole  of  any  branch  of  modern  science  is 
about,  and  what  it  is  doing.  Mr.  Fournier  d’Albe,  of  the 
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University  of  Birmingham,  has  attempted  this  task  for  chem¬ 
istry  in  a  little  volume  entitled  Contemporary  chemistry. 
(New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1911.  180  p.  $1.25.) 

There  ought  to  be  many  readers  for  the  delightful  little 
volume  which  contains  the  Reminiscences  of  James  Burrill 
Angell.  Dr.  Angell’s  long  service  as  publicist  and  educator 
has  won  for  himself  an  honorable  and  distinguished  place  in 
our  American  life.  The  story  of  his  various  activities  and 
interests  reads  like  a  novel.  May  he  long  live  to  enjoy  a  grand 
old  age!  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  258  p. 

$1.35) 

A  philosophical  study  of  value  and  importance  is  Person 
itnd  Personlichkeit,  by  Professor  Niebergall  of  Heidelberg. 
(Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1911.  168  p.  3M.50.) 

We  welcome  the  posthumous  collection  by  Superintendent 
Blewett  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  late  Dr.  Soldan’s  chief  educa¬ 
tional  essays.  These  have  been  collected  under  the  title  The 
century  and  the  school.  They  reveal  the  thoughtful,  studious 
mind  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  their  lamented  author. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  206  p.  $1.25.) 

The  impression  produced  by  the  volume  entitled  Free  will 
and  human  responsibility,  by  Professor  Home  of  New  York 
University,  is  of  an  earnest,  but  rather  thin,  argument.  The 
subject  of  this  book  includes  the  profoundest  problem  known 
to  humanity,  and  there  are  many  far  more  powerful  con¬ 
tributions  to  its  selection  than  this.  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1912.  196  p.  $1.50.) 

The  volume  entitled  Grammar  and  thinking  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  book  which  suggests  the  disadvantage  of  subordinating 
grammar  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  as  is  now 
so  widely  the  custom.  The  author  is  Arthur  D.  Sheffield, 
who  has  had  large  experience  on  one  of  the  great  dictionaries, 
and  his  treatment  of  an  interesting  and  important  subject  is 
distinctly  stimulating.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1912.  193  p.  $1.50.) 

Miss  Hilda  Johnstone,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  has 
made  a  very  interesting  book  from  the  sources  entitled  A  hun~ 
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dred  years  of  history.  It  is  a  selection  from  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  covering  the  period  of  English  history  from  1216- 
1327.  It  is  excellently  done,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  as  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  teaching  English  history.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  292  p.  $1.60.) 

The  study  of  animals,  by  four  Chicago  high  school  teachers, 
is  a  small  book,  but  a  useful  and  a  practical  one.  (Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1911.  256  p.  50c.) 

A  new  elementary  algebra,  which  is  so  written  as  to  be 
available  for  use  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  is  entitled 
School  algebra,  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Durell  of  the  Lawrenceville 
School.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  1911.  507  p. 

$1.10.) 

The  volume  entitled  Motive  force  and  motivation  tracks,  by 

E.  Boyd  Barrett  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  an  imusually  solid 
and  scholarly  piece  of  work  in  a  difficult  field.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911.  223  p.  7s.  6d.) 

The  extremely  delightful  history  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion,  by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  is  coming  to  a  close  with 
the  two  volumes  entitled  George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox, 
the  first  of  which  has  just  appeared.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  living  writers,  and  in  dealing 
with  Fox  he  is  always  thoroly  at  home  and  peculiarly  happy. 
We  unreservedly  commend  this  book  to  intelligent  readers 
everywhere.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
310  p.  $2.00.) 

A  handsome  edition  of  Cicero,  containing  Ten  Orations  and 
a  selection  from  his  Letters,  appears  under  the  editorship  of 
Principals  Bishop  of  Detroit,  King  of  Cincinnati,  and  Helm 
of  Evanston.  The  illustrations  and  plans  are  wholly  admira¬ 
ble  and  the  notes  useful,  while  not  too  abundant.  (New  York : 
The  American  Book  Company,  1912.  594  p.  $1.25.) 

Principal  Webster,  of  the  East  High  School  of  Minneapolis, 
has  made  a  good  book,  entitled  English  for  secondary  schools. 
There  is  some  grammar  and  much  rhetoric.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  352  p.  90c.) 

In  Present  philosophiccU  tendencies.  Professor  Ralph  B. 
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Perry,  of  Harvard  University,  has  made  a  very  stimulating 
and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  philosophical  teachings  now 
most  under  discussion  in  the  academic  world.  Professor 
Perry’s  book  is  too  important  to  lend  itself  to  summarization, 
but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  it  as  a  book  that  every  serious 
reader  of  current  philosophical  literature  ought  to  become 
familiar  with.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
383  p.  $2.60.) 

We  welcome  in  permanent  form  the  admirable  lectures  en¬ 
titled  The  genius  of  the  common  law,  which  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  delivered  at  Columbia  University  in  1911.  The  mode 
of  treatment  adopted  is  particularly  delightful,  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  author’s  scholarship  and  literary  skill 
shine  out  on  every  page.  '  (Columbia  University  Press,  1912. 
141  p.  $1.50.) 

Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  of  Columbia  University  has  col¬ 
lected,  under  the  title  The  new  history,  a  number  of  his  recent 
essays  and  papers  which  illustrate  the  modern  historical  out¬ 
look.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  important  book  is  without 
an  index.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
265  p.  $1.50.) 

Assistant  Professor  Irving  King  of  Iowa  University  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  Social  aspects  of  education,  which 
is  in  effect  a  source-book  of  the  now  familiar  type.  (New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912.  425  p.  $1.60.) 

A  much  more  thorogoing  and  fundamental  piece  of  work 
is  Professor  John  A.  MacVannel’s  Outline  of  a  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  education.  This  is  the  work  of  a  real 
philosopher  of  insight  and  scholarship,  and  it  deserves  wide 
reading  and  use.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1912.  207  p.  90c.) 

A  new  study  of  The  immigration  problem,  with  statistical 
and  sociological  data  brought  down  to  date,  is  by  Professor 
Jenks  of  Cornell  University  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Lauck,  an  official 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Board.  (New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  1912.  495  p.  $1.75.) 

The  veteran,  M.  F.  Buisson,  has  brought  together  under  the 
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title  La  Foi  Idique,  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  essays  on 
the  subject  of  the  state  and  the  school,  to  which  M.  Raymond 
Poincare  has  written  an  introduction.  M.  Buisson  expounds, 
with  fidelity  to  principle  and  extraordinary  clearness,  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  French  school  of  today 
rests.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  literary  controversy  with 
Brunetiere.  (Paris:  Hachette  &  Co.,  1912.  316  p.  3f.50.) 

A  new  undertaking,  well  printed,  well  made,  and  attractively 
written,  is  The  Clarendon  geography,  edited  by  F.  D.  Herbert- 
son.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1912.  377  p.  3s.) 

The  hoy  and  his  gang,  by  J.  A.  Puffer,  is  the  study  of  the 
modern  psychological  and  sociological  type  of  the  practises  and 
habits  of  a  city  group  of  youngsters.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.  189  p.  $1.00.) 

A  book  of  a  very  unusual  character  is  entitled  Galesburg 
public  schools,  i86i-igi i ,  by  Superintendent  William  S. 
Steele.  We  very  much  wish  that  there  might  be  more  local 
school  histories  of  this  kind.  They  are  a  genuine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Super¬ 
intendent  Steele  has  done  his  part  well,  and  the  story  is  a 
worthy  and  inspiring  one.  Of  the  events  narrated,  the  author 
might  truly  say  Quorum  magna  pars  fid.  (Galesburg,  Ill.: 
Published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  1911.  454  p.) 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  any  one  but  the  most  re¬ 
flective  type  of  German  could  have  been  able  to  plan  or  to 
execute  so  novel  a  book  as  Politik  der  Biicherei.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Paul  Lodewig  of  Berlin,  and  his  pages  abound  in  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive  material  often  overlookt.  (Leipzig: 
WIegand  Buchhandlung,  1912.  425  p.) 

Civil  government  by  Messrs.  Schwinn  and  Stevenson  of 
Philadelphia  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  established  textbook 
on  the  local,  state,  and  national  government  of  the  United 
States.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1912.  375  p.  $i.cx).) 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  see  and  to  welcome  The 
European  beginnings  of  American  history  by  Alice  N.  Atkin¬ 
son.  One  of  the  most  distressing  facts  in  connection  with 
American  education  is  the  impression  produced  on  the  average 
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elementary  school  pupil  that  all  history  worth  knowing  began 
in  1776,  or  at  the  earliest  in  1492.  Miss  Atkinson’s  book  will 
serve  as  a  corrective  for  this  provincial  and  narrow  point  of 
view.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  used.  The  illustrations  are 
well  selected  and  excellent.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1912. 
398  p.  $1.00.) 

Increasing  care  being  given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
school  children  is  reflected  in  the  admirable  book  entitled 
Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children  by  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Cornell  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  might  well  be  in  every 
school  library  and  on  the  desk  of  every  principal.  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1912.  614  p.  $3.00.) 

Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall,  headmistress  of  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls,  who  is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  has 
written  a  delightful  story  of  the  development  of  that  school 
for  forty  years.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911. 
215  p.  $1.60.) 

The  Home  University  Library  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  very 
best  collections  of  small  handbooks  yet  prepared  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  received  a  dozen  of  the  volumes  contained  in 
this  series,  and  they  appear  to  be  almost  uniformly  well  done. 
The  editors  have  been  careful  in  their  choice  of  authors  and 
as  a  result  have  brought  out  a  worthy  series  of  volumes.  In¬ 
stead  of  naming  the  volumes  separately,  we  advise  our  readers 
to  write  for  an  announcement  of  the  entire  series  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Company  of  New  York,  or 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  of  London. 

A  very  useful  survey  of  secondary  school  work  is  contained 
in  the  volume  entitled  High  school  education,  edited  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  A  number 
of  authors  have  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  book, 
and  each  topic  illustrative  and  instructional  connected  with 
secondary  school  work  is  set  forth  authoritatively  and  clearly. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1912.  555  p.  $1.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  real  sentiments  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
regard  to  its  system  of  public  education 
recently  found  expression  in  an  appropriate 
and  dignified,  but  wholly  unofficial,  manner,  in  a  way  that  was 
quite  at  variance  with  the  record  made  by  the  official  acts  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  America,  public  officials  are 
more  often  than  not  out  of  touch  with  the  best  sentiment  of 
their  constituency  and  far  behind  that  sentiment  both  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  in  moral  purpose. 

The  untoward  happenings  in  the  Baltimore  school  system, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  and  referred  to  in  this 
Review,  were  in  a  manner  compensated  for  when  on  April  22 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  that  city  to  present 
a  testimonial  to  former  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  and  to 
free,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  city  itself  from  a 
reproach  which  had  discredited  it  and  its  citizens  with  fair- 
minded  and  enlightened  Americans. 

We  rejoice  that  this  meeting  was  arranged  for  and  that  it 
was  so  successfully  carried  thru.  Baltimore  could  not  afford 
to  let  the  record  stand  as  its  Board  of  Education  and  its 
Mayor  had  made  it  up.  The  voters  of  Baltimore  should  find 
ways  and  means  of  getting  rid  of  both  at  the  first  opportunity. 


The  exercises  attendant  upon  the  inaugura- 
P^rwident  Hibben  q£  President  Hibben  of  Princeton  were 
judiciously  planned  and  executed  with  dignity 
and  impressiveness.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of  repre¬ 
sentative  scholars  and  men  of  all  professions  and  callings  to 
unite  in  wishing  well  to  the  new  head  of  Princeton. 

President  Hibben  brings  to  his  difficult  post  an  imusual 
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equipment  both  of  mind  and  of  temperament.  He  is  a  trained 
philosopher  and  a  successful  teacher  of  philosophy.  He  is  an 
experienced  academic  administrator  and  a  sympathetic  guide 
and  companion  to  ambitious  and  high-minded  youth.  He 
enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  know  him.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that  he  will 
guide  Princeton  up  out  of  the  plains  of  academic  controversy 
to  the  heights  of  academic  achievements. 


The  Kahn 
Foundation 


One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  recent  benefac¬ 
tions  is  the  gift  of  M.  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris, 
to  enable  selected  college  and  university 
teachers  to  travel  freely  for  a  year  in  order  to  see  the  world, 
to  broaden  their  intellectual  horizon  and  to  widen  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  Two  Kahn  Traveling  Fellows  are  appointed  each 
year  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation.  During  1911-12, 
Francis  Daniels,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at 
Wabash  College,  Crawsfordsville,  Indiana,  and  John  H.  T. 
McPherson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  have  been  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  as  Kahn  Fellows.  The  new  appointments  of  1912-13 
have  just  been  announced.  The  fortunate  men  are  Professor 
William  E.  Kellicott,  biologist,  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  Hellenist,  of  the 
University  of  California.  Full  details  regarding  the  Founda¬ 
tion  may  be  had  by  addressing  Secretary  Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 


